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Is acknowledged by all who have 

ever used it, to be the triumph / £^^ 

of the Cosmetic Art, producing / ^J^Jl 

a soft and beautiful skin. 

It is patronized by the 

nobility of Europe, 

who consider it the 

best in the world. 
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edof aiifirst. / «C*Jr/ Pozzoiii's Eau de Cologne 
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gists. / ^^V%Jr / Refreshing, fragrant and lasting. 
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SQUARE ! 

WS^UPRIGHT ! 
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ESTABLISHED 111 NEW TOEK AND CHICAGO, OVER 30 TEARS! 

Used and Recommended by 25,000 Artists and Amateurs. 



Patent Self-Bearing Agraffe Attachment, Concave Name-Board, 

and Patent Veneered Bridge— Are valuable Improvements 

Used in the Bauer Pianos only- 



Manufacturers and Importers of Musical Merchandise. Band Instruments, Fine Vio- 
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MUSIC BOOIKIS. 



PUBLISHED ZB3T 



OLIVER DITSON & CO., 



OliverDitson&Co. 

BOSTON, 

Publish the following books of special value to musical 
students: 

CARMINA COLLEGENSIA, 

By H. R. WHITE. ($3.00 in cloth) contains all the college 
songs of all colleges and universities that can be placed in one 
large volume 

UNIVERSITY SONGS, 

($2.50) is a smaller book with part of the same contents, 
and STUDENTS' LIFE IN SONG, (.$1.50) is supposed to con- 
tain the cream and the richer part of the milk of the whole 
collection. 

MALE VOICE GLEE BOOK, 

($1.00), by W. O. PERKINS, contains numerous short and 
melodious glees. 

WELCOME CHORUS, 

($1.00), by W. S. TILDEN is a splendid new book for high 
schools, academies, and as the music is first-class and arranged 
in four parts, also for colleges. 

Parlor Organ Instruction Book, 

($1.50), by A. M. JOHNSON, is a wonderfully simple, clear- 
headed and through method for learning to play both light 
and sacred music on the Reed Organ. It teaches how to 
finger, to read music, to play waltzes, etc., to play school 
music, Sunday school music, glee music, long music, hymn 
tunes and anthems. Persons who only wish to learn to play 
church music can purchase JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD OF 
HARMONY, ($1.00). 



bostoist, :m:a_ss. 
MUSIC BOOKS BY 

American Composers 

Ditson & Co. publish a large number of books that are purely 
American in design and composition. 

ZEN0BIA, 

($2.00), is a new Grand Opera, just out. It is by S. G. PRATT. 
The subject is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are 
capable of being made most attractive Will soon be given 
Miss Annie Cary taking the principal role. 

DON MUNIO, 

($1,50), by DUDLEY BUCK, is a Grand Cantata, founded on a 
legend of the Crusades. 

46th PSALM, 

(80 eta.) by DUDLEY BUCK, is a favorite. 

JOSEPH'S BONDAGE, 

($1.00), by CHADWICK. 

BELSHAZZAR, 

($1.00), by BUTTERFIELD. 

Two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one Egyptian, and the 
other Babylonian scenes, which, with proper costuming mav 
be made magnificent. The music is good, and either is weil 
worth giving. 

NEW FLOWER QUEEN, 

(75 cents), by GEO. F. ROOT. 

PICNIC, 

By THOMAS. 

Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the flower and 
excursion season. 

REDEMPTION HYMN, 

(30 cents), by J. C. D. PARKER, will be most acceptable to 
choirs and choruses. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

War Songs 

For Anniversaries and Soldiers' Gather- 
ings, with Choruses arranged for 
Male Voices, Piano or Organ 
Accompaniments. 

Price : 50 cts. paper ; 60 cts. boards ; 75 cts. cloth 

When the CAMP FIRES are lighted 
after this, there will be a new enthusiasm, since 
the love for the old songs has revived, and this 
capital collection is just what is wanted for Grand 
Army singers. Music simple, and all with Piano 
or Organ accompaniment, and all the great favor- 
ites are here. 

WAR SONG'S has 96 pages, is in 
large octavo form, and contains nearly a hundred 
songs and hymns. It contains all the songs re- 
cently given at the most successful Grand Army 
Concert, in Mechanics' Grand Hall, Boston; and 
soldiers and all others will find this a fine collec- 
tion for concerts and social singing. Abundant 
provision is made for Memorial and Funeral 
occasions. 

MAILED, POST FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 





We sell with the under- 
standing THAT YOU SHALL BE 
pleased or no sale, and chal- 
lenge any one to show a single 
case during the past fifty 
years, where our house has 
sold a cheap or imperfect in- 
strument, and refused to ex- 
change it. 

We give ma- 
kers' guarantee 
for five years, 
and our own, 
guaranteeing 
satisfaction and 

if from any cause whatsoever, 
the Piano or Organ does not 
please you, it may be return- 
ed at any time, within one to 
six months, and exchanged 
for any Piano or Organ of equal 
value, 




We Deliver Our Pianos 

To Cash Customers, freight 
paid, to almost any Railroad 
point, and give a Stool, Cover, 
Patent Music Binder, or Folio, 
and 12 numbers of our Musi- 
cal Magazine, containing over 
$33 worth of our latest and 
\ best Vocal and 
Instrumental 
Music. 
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HAINES 

UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTE 

RANKS AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS. 




Warranted for 5 years and delivered, Freight Paid. 
with right of eatchange if not perfectly sati sfactory. Re- 
memberl Any On k can guarantee. Squabk Dealing 
can ai.one protect. Send for illustrated catalogue. J. L. 
Petkbs, 307 North 6th at., St. Louis. Established 1823. 



WE GIVE 

WitMhr Orps 

A Stool and 10 numbers of 
Peters' Organ Music, a New 
Monthly Magazine, containing 
$10 worth of late popular 
music, (or we will pay freight 
to any point not costing over 
$1 per 100 lbs). 

J. L. PETERS, 

307 North 5th St., St. Louis. 

16?" Agency for Ditson's, Novello's and Peters' Editions, Chase Pianos, Bay- 
State Organs, Etc. 



" Haines makes a magnificent Upright." 

—CAMPANINI. 
" The tone of the Haines Upright is simply lovely." 

—EMMA THURSBY. 

" They are delightful to sing by" 

—ALWINA VALLEBIA. 

" I do not see in what respect they can be excelled." 

—OLE BULL. 

" In all my experience I have yet to find a piano that suits me 
better." 

—BBIGNOLI, 

1 ' In every respect the Haines Upright Piano answers the de- 
mands of the most exacting artist." 

—ETELKA GEB8TEB. 



^w.A.:R,:E:R,oo:Lvr:s, 

97 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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AN INSTRUMENT WITH A SOUL IN IT." 
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e^sGALAXY OF STAKS.iBf* 

Who pronounce the Weber Pianos the best Pianos in the world 

for their " Sympathetic, Pure, and Rich Tone, 

combined with Greatest Power." 



PAREPA ROSA. 



NILSSOJV, KELLOGG* ALBAJVI, 

MARIE ROZE, RIVE-KING, CAR Y, 
PATTI, THURSBY, MURSKA, 

CARREJVO, LUCCA, TORRIAJVI, 

STRAUSS, GODDARD, CAMPAJVIJVI, 
MILLS, C AFOUL, MUZIO, 

GILMORE, WEELI, BRIGJVOLI, 

And many others. 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 

WABERODHS, FBTH inn COB. 181 ST., JUT I0HL 



HENRY F. MILLER 

MANUFACTURER OF 

The Artists' Grand, 

The Concert Grand, 

The Parlor Grand, 

UPRIGHT, PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 
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The Choice of the World's Great Artists. 



TO THOSE INTERESTED, a beautiful Catalogue will be mailed on receipt of two three - 
eent stamps to prepay postage. 

HENRY F. MILLER, 

611 Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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D'CKER 

BROTHERS ^ ■ | 

PXAXIOS 



Have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in Excellence of 
Workmanship, Elasticity of Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura- 
bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 

THE VERY BEST FIAHO. 

CAUTION.— All genuine Decker Pianos have the following name (precisely as here shown) 
on the pianos above tt \eys : 
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E. ALINE OSGOOD. 




|E take pleasure in presenting to the 
numerous constituency of our readers 
an excellent likeness of the artist whose 
name heads this article, engraved es- 
pecially for our paper by the engraving 
department of the Times Printing Com- 
pany. Other pictures of Mrs. Osgood 
have appeared in different papers (one 
in our"May number 1882, furnished us by her then 
manager) which were all more or less caricatures. 
This is really the first acceptable picture of Mrs. 
Osgood ever presented to the musical people of her 
native land; for Mrs. Osgood is one of the singers 
who with Albani, Hauk, Stirling, Phillipps and 
others have made the United States known as the 
prolific mother of great singers. 

Mrs. Osgood is a native of " The Hub" 
audit was in her native city that she 
made her first public appearance (be- 
yond singing in church choirs). This 
was with the Beethoven Quintette Club 
in 1873. Being very successful in her 
first efforts, the Club engaged her for a 
tour through Canada, and for two years 
she sang with the Club in various parts 
of that country and in the United States. 
In February, 1875, she decided to go to 
England to study oratorio. 

On her arrival in London, Mrs. Os- 
good's whole attention was devoted to 
the study of oratorio, with Signor Ran- 
degger, the best master in England ; 
but it was not until some time later 
that she accomplished her initiative 
success in this highest walk of her pro- 
fession. In October, 1875, she made her 
first appearance at the Crystal Palace, 
but she did not sing again until early in 
1876, when she fulfilled several engage- 
ments with Charles Halle" in the prov- 
inces. She sang with success at 
Manchester, Wolverhampton, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and all the great commer- 
cial and important centres of England, 
laying the foundation stone of her 
present reputation, and took the so- 
prano part in Liszt's " Saint Elizabeth " 
at St. James Hall under the direction of 
Mr. Walter Bache. So great an artist as 
Mme. Titiens had made a flat failure in 
the same part in 1869, the work not be- 
ing adapted to her voice and style of 
singing. On the night of production 
the house was packed with critics, 
musicians and vocalists, all come to 
witness another failure. There was no 
doubt in the minds of the audience that 
they were about to see a second catas- 
trophe of this ill-fated oratorio. This 
issue, however, was a brilliant success 
for Mrs. Osgood. The press were unani- 
mous in her praise. l — 

Her time was then fully occupied with 
concert engagements in England, but she made a 
short visit to this country t m the spring of 1878; 
singing at the Cincinnati and Worcester festivals, 
also in Thomas' concerts in Mew York. She then 
went again to England and remained there until 
about two years ago when she returned to this 
country and sang in all the principal music festivals 
which were given last year. For the season that is 
about to open, Mrs. Osgood has numerous engage- 
ments, one of the first (if not the first) being her 
appearance in St. Louis at the concert to be given 
by the Veiled Prophets, at the Olympic Theatre,, 
under the direction of Prof. Waldauer on the 5th 
of this month. This will be not only Mrs. Osgood's 
first visit to St. Louis but also our first oppor- 
tunity of hearing her. We will not therefore express 
an opinion of her singing at the present time, but 



will quote instead the following statement, from 
an English source, of the character and quality of 
Mrs. Osgood's voice and singing : " Mrs. Osgood's 
voice is perfect throughout its entire range ; every 
note is distinct, full, and rich. But her especial 
feature is the depth and ringing tone of her lower 
notes, which gives her great advantage over all 
other oratorio sopranos. In fact she is without a 
rival; a queen of sacred music, whose fame all 
England readily acknowleges. Not only does Mrs. 
Osgood excel in oratorio, but also in ballad music. 
Surely no one has heard Mrs. Osgood sing ' Home, 
Sweet Home,' without being affected, and indeed 
the wonderful sweetness and touching simplicity of 
her voice appeals to the most indifferent listener. 
Mrs. Osgood's reputation is already established; 
still it cannot be doubted that she* will gain new 
triumphs." In our next issue we shall be able to 
express an opinion of our own upon the subject. 




dying soldier. He addressed him with kind in- 
quiries, talked to him tenderly of the life beyond 
death, and offered spiritual counsel. But the sick 
man paid him no attention or respect. He bluntly 
told him that he didn't want any religious conver- 
sation. 

''You will let me pray with you, will you not?" 
said the man at length. 

" No ; I know how to die without the help of re- 
ligion. And he turned his face to the wall. 

Further conversation could do no good, and the 
man did not attempt it. But he was not discour- 
aged. After a moment's silence he began to sing 
the old hymn, so familiar and so dear to every 
congregation in Scotland : 

" O mother dear, Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee?" 

He had a pleasant voice, and the words and 
melody were sweet and touching as he 
sung them. Pretty soon the soldier 
turned his face again. But its hardened 
expression was all gone. 

" Who taught you that?" he asked, 
when the hymn was done. 

" My mother." 

" So did mine. I learned it of her 
when I was a child, and I used to sing it 
with her." And there were tears in the 
man's eyes. 

The ice was thawed away. It was 
easy to talk with him now. The words 
of Jesus entered in where the hymn had 
opened the door. Weeping, and with a 
hungry heart, he listened to the Chris- 
tian's thoughts of death, and in his last 
moments turned to his mother's God 
and the sinner's Friend. — Religious 
Herald. 



E. ALINE OSGOOD. 



SHAKESPEARE SET TO MUSIC. 




THE POWER OF SONG. 




(^&% N one of the hospitals of Edinburgh lay a 
wounded Scottish soldier. The surgeons 
had done all they could for him. He had 
been told that he must die. He had a con- 
tempt for death, and prided himself on his 
fearlessness in facing it. A rough and 
wicked. life, with none but evil associates, 
had blunted his sensibilities and made 
profanity and scorn his second nature. To hear 
him speak, one would have thought he had no 
piously nurtured childhood to remember, and that 
he had never looked upon religion but to despise 
it. But it was not so. 
A noble and gentle-hearted man came to see the 



^^^ T would make a curious chapter 
- of operatic history to note the 
various plays of Shakespeare 
which have served the operatic 
libretties. " Romeo and Juliet " 
has had various musical sett- 
ings. "Othello" was once one 
of Rossini's most popular operas. 
Goetz has made use of " Taming of the 
Shrew;" and Signor Pinsuti has set 
" The Merchant of Venice." "Hamlet" 
we have allied to the music of Ambroise 
Thomas and others ; and " Much Ado 
about nothing" was not long ago treated 
operatically in Germany, where many a 
year ago Nicolai produced " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor," which is constautly 
performed in the German theatres. 
Halevy, the French composer, made an 
opera of "The Tempest" for "Her 
Majesty's Theatre." Mendelssohn was to 
have composed the work, but did not 
like the libretto. He was better pleased to set 
Shakespeare's own lines in "A Midsummer Night's 
Dream." Verdi wrote an opera on "Macbeth," 
but it is one of his weakest productions. He is 
now at work upon "Iago," an opera founded upon 
" Othello." There is scarcely any work of the 
great poet that some composer has not set to 
music. 



Our offer of one of Kunkel's Pocket Metronomes 
as a premium for one new subscriber was with- 
drawn on September first. It takes now two new 
subscribers to obtain the metronome as a prem.- 
ium, but then it is as easy to get two subscribers 
now as it was to get one in July and August. 
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KUNKEL BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 

612 OLIVE STREET. ST. LOUIS. 



I. D. FOULON, A.M., LL.B., 



Editor. 



SUBSCRIPTION. 



$2 00 

1 25 

60 

25 



One Year (with premium), 
Six Months (with premium), - - 
Four Months (without premium), 
Single Copy, - 

For premiums offered, see page 496. This includes postage on 
vaner to all points except St. Louis. St. Louis subscribers must 
o7d r at \l a ^fe°of%cenL per year to <#r "^^-gSteS 
wish to receive the Review by mail. This is d ueto 'hepecu Mar. uy 
of the postal laws, which prevent monthly publications being sent 
at second-class rates in the place where they are published. 

Subscribers finding this notice marked will understand that 
their subscription expires with this number. ine paper win 
be discontinued unless the subscription be renewed promptly. 



PERSONS sending money' to Kunkel Bros, 
either for subscriptions to this magazine 
or for merchandise are respectfully re- 
requested not to make use of the new 
postal notes. They are no safer in the 
mail than greenbacks or postage stamps 
and The carelessness or ignorance of many post- 
masters causes them to punch out amounts dif- 
fering from those written in the body of the 
note. P. O. money orders are much safer— but if 
they cannot be had, send money, or postage stamps, 
—one and two cent stamps preferred. 





HIS is the twelfth monthly number of 
this volume, and would regularly close it. 
We have found, however, that the im- 
pression among persons subscribing is 
general that the volume begins with the 
year, an impression frequently leading to 
time-consuming correspondence with parties who 
desire that their subscription should begin " with 
the volume, from January last." To avoid this 
and to conform to the custom of most magazines, 
we shall begin our next volume with January, 1884, 
and for this reason the November and December 
numbers will be numbered 13 and 14 of this volume. 



AMERICAN MUSICAL TASTE. 




^SICAL critics all over our country are 
accustomed to point out the low stage 
of the musical taste of the American 
public. While much of this style of 
criticism has its origin merely in the 
desire of the critic to show his superi- 
ority over the profanum valgus, and just to that ex- 
tent is "buncombe," it cannot be denied that the 
assertion has a substratum of truth. And yet, in 
no countrv, we think, is there so much money ex- 
pended for what passes for musical instruction. 
No young woman considers herself quite a lady 
(and in this happy republic even the kitchen maid 
is, in her own estimation, a lady) until she can 
thrum upon the piano. 

The lack of musical taste and comprehension we 
speak of is quite as common among those who 
have attained even a considerable degree of me- 
chanical skill in performing upon the instruments 
in ordinary use as it is among those who confessed- 
ly know nothing about music. Indeed, as, in the 
former case, real ignorance is usually coupled with 
great pretensions, it becomes so obtrusive, as well 
as offensive, that one might be led to think that 
those who " have no music in their souls are to 
be found mostly among those who style them- 
selves musicians. 



If we ask for an explanation of this state of 
affairs, some will answer, " We are not a musical 
people," which, if true, is but repeating the prob- 
lem in' another form ; others will blame the pub- 
lishers of music for issuing so much trashy music, 
leaving unexplained the demand for just the trash 
which is so largely published ; and still others, 
paraphrasing the rhetorician's saying concerning 
poets, will sententiously say, " Musicians are born, 
not made !" Without entering upon a discussion 
of these answers or others which might be made, 
nor denying that some of them may furnish a par- 
tial explanation of the condition of things to which 
we have referred, we think that the principal fac- 
tor in this result is to be sought for and found in 
our system of musical instruction; and in this, not 
only the common herd of incompetents who style 
themselves "professors of music," but also many 
really capable teachers are at fault. 

Deprived, as our people generally are, of that 
potent means of musical education for the million 
-familiarity, through free or cheap popular or- 
chestral renditions of the works of the masters, 
with the higher forms of music-which our trans- 
atlantic neighbors enjoy, the music master must 
be the principal-we might say the sole-educator 
of our national taste in music. Music as one of the 
fine arts is necessarily, in its truest forms, a work 
of imagination. But how many of our music 
teachers teach it as such? Term after term, year 
after year, the piano pupil is put through the one, 
two three four, one-and-two-and-three-and-four drill ; 
is told how to sit so as to have a good position, is 
initiated (more or less-generally less) into the 
mysteries of legato and staccato touch, m short, into 
that which can produce mathematical and me- 
chanical exactness; the vocalist is taught in the 
same manner, how to use the vocal organs as a mu- 
sical instrument, and that is all. When we event- 
ually are called upon to listen to the finished 
pianist or singer, we are astonished that they 
should perform like Vaucanson's automaton, rather 
than like beings endowed with a soul : and yet that 
is but the natural and logical result of the system 
of instruction which has been followed. The real 
wonder is rather that there should be some pupils 
who in spite of the vicious method in question, 
rise to a proper comprehension of music as a fine 

^Expression-the word itself implies it-is the 
speaking forth of the inner sentiment, and there- 
fore is absolutely dependent upon a proper com- 
prehension thereof; but a pupil will never learn to 
comprehend a piece of music simply by learning to 
execute it, for, logically, a proper comprehension 
must precede a proper execution. True, lessons in 
expression are often given to the more advanced 
pupils, but, in the first place, those lessons are too 
often only mechanical directions how to imitate 
genuine expression ; and, in the second place, it is 
evident that a capacity to comprehend musical 
works and appreciate them at their real value 
must be of slow growth, the result of protracted 
and careful tuition, save, of course, with those 
favored natures whom we call geniuses. 

The critical study of musical works should go 
hand in hand with the study of musical execution ; 
indeed, as but few of those who study music ever 
expect to become virtuosi, or even proficient ama- 
teur performers, it would seem that, with the ma- 
jority of pupils, more time oug^|*be given to 
teaching how to listen to and judge of musical 
compositions than to the rendering of them. 

A music teacher should never ask a pupil to 
practice a piece until he has analyzed it for his 
pupil and led him, as far as the circumstances of 
the case will permit, to understand its inner mean- 
ing. Of course, such a system would impose addi- 
tional labors upon the teachers, but its results 
would be beneficial alike to them, to their pupils, 



and to the art of music itself. Such teaching 
would, in a very short time, revolutionize our na- 
tional taste for music and make of us the most 
musically critical nation in the world. But, will 
our teachers adopt this system of teaching? We 
are hopeful, but not at all confident. 




CHURCH CHOIRS. 

DECADENCE of congregational singing 
is rapidly taking place in non-ritual- 
istic protestant churches (in ritualistic 
churches it cannot be said to ever have 
existed) this is undoubtedly due largely 
to the introduction of the paid quartette 
choir, which is assumed to be more " artistic " as a 
means of music making, than a large mass of less 
cultured voices. Is this assumption correct ? It 
does not come within the province of a musical 
journal to discuss the religious bearings of the 
choir question, but in order to speak intelligently 
and intelligibly upon the subject from a purely 
musical standpoint, it is necessary that we should 
bear in mind . 

1st, That in religious services music has a religi- 
ous purpose; , 

2nd, That in public religious services that pur- 
pose must be either to convey to the congregation 
some religious teaching or to enable it to unitedly 
express to the Deity its penitence, its prayers or its 
adoration ; 

3d That nothing is ever artistic that is not 
adapted to its end and that, therefore, church 
music, to be truly artistic, that is to say, beautiful, 
must be adapted to its legitimate ends by its in- 
trinsic character and also rendered by appropriate 

means. 

The first of these thoughts is a truism and needs 
no amplification. As to the second, it is to be 
noted that the Christian idea of divine worship is 
that, whatever may be the number of those who 
outwardly unite in it, it is, in its nature, essen- 
tially individual— there is no such thing as prayer 
or praise by proxy. It does not follow, of course, 
that only those who sing can "worship in spirit 
and in truth " nor that those who sing necessarily 
render any more than "lip service "-the heart 
may sing though the lips be silent and the soul 
may have no part in the feelings to which the 
mouth gives utterance, but no observer of human 
nature will doubt, for a single instant, that the ex- 
pression of feeling is a powerful means of exciting 
feeling; that, if it is true that " out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh," it is not the ' 
less true that the heart is filled again with what 
the mouth has spoken. Any system of church 
music which shuts out the congregation or any 
considerable portion of it from the song service, 
especially in those hymns which are not purely 
didactic or hortatory in their character— in other 
words in hymns of prayer or praise— overlooks this 
important basis fact, is therefore ill adapted to its 
purpose and hence, to the extent of that want 
of adaptation, inartistic. There is a majesty in good 
church music sung by a large congregation in 
unison, when the harmonies are furnished by a full 
organ, which no quartette choir ever gotten to- 
gether can approach. There is a soul-lifting power 
in "Old Hundred" in "Coronation," in " Ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott" and other stately old Ger- 
man chorales, a massive grandeur of musical 
effect which congregational singing alone can pro- 
duce. 

But we are told that American church congrega- 
tions will not or cannot sing. There is more appar- 
ent than real truth in this statement. If audi- 
ences refuse to sing, it is, in general, because they 
have been led to look upon that as the business of 
the choir. Other causes for the abstention from 
singing of many congregations are to be found in 
the fact that much of the church music in common 
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use is really unfit to be sung by a large congrega- 
tion and also in the further fact that the attempt 
usually made to sing in parts, results in a discour- 
agingly ill-balanced performance, in which voice 
clashes with voice and harmony becomes discord. 
With an untrained congregation the unison 
chorale is the best if not the only good species of 
church music. But, if it be thought desirable to 
have part singing, would it not be better for 
churches to pay a competent person, a liberal 
salary to teacn the people, especially the young 
people, to sing, than to spend the same money on 
a quartette of more or less amateurish singers, the 
effect of whose employment is usually to strangle 
the true notion of the beautiful in the music of the 
church? 

Let us not be understood to condemn the church 
quartette choir. It has its 
place in the service of the 
church, but its place is not the 
entire field. There are many 
beautiful compositions for the 
church which ought to be 
heard within its precincts and 
which only trained singers can 
render, but after all (masses 
aside — and we are now speak- 
ing only of protestant church 
music) are not those composi- 
tions usually soli rather than 
quartettes ? True beauty in all 
arts depends, we repeat it, on 
fitness, and we cannot escape 
the conclusion that quartette 
choir singing, in those protes- 
tant churches which have no 
ritual, is in many cases (we are 
much tempted to say in most 
cases) inappropriate and there- 
fore inartistic and we should 
hail as a much-needed reform 
in the music of the sanctuary, 
the adoption of that simple, 
austere and majestic style of 
music which the intellectual 
giants of the Reformation used 
as so powerful a means of sway- 
ing and carrying the hearts of 
the masses. 



when in the island ofEigg (Hebrides), observed a 
musical sound while walking on the dry white sand 
of the beach. As two plates of silex or quartz 
(which are but crystals of sand) give out a 
musical sound when struck together, the collision 
of two minute crystals of sand does the same in 
however inferior a degree, and the union of all 
these sounds, though singly imperceptible, may 
constitute the musical notes of the Mountain of 
the Bell, or the lesser sound of the trodden sea 
beach of Eigg. The sand near St. Lunaire, Cotes 
du Nord, give a faint musical sound at certain 
tides. In a cavern at Cheddar, Somerset, are 
some stalactites, in the form of folds of drapery, 
which give forth musical sounds when struck. A 
chime of bells can be imitated upon them. 
Sir A. Smith distinctly heard sounds issuing 



FOUND. 

[From the German of Gothe.] 

Once, in the woodland, 
Absorbed in thought, 

I roamed, not knowing 
What.there I sought. 

I saw a fiow'ret 
'Mid shadows grow, 

Like soft stars glitter, 
Like bright eyes glow. 

I stooped to pluck it, 
It whispered low : 
"Must I, for with'ring, 
Be broken so?" 

I dug around it 

Took roots and all 
And laid it under 

The grotto's wall. 

Again I set it 

In peaceful spot, 
It buds and blossoms 

And withers not. 




peculiar sound produced. Certainly since the re- 
pairs were made in the time of Septimus Severus, 
the sounds have been rarely heard. Some think 
the Meinnonic sounds were contrived by the priests, 
because a stone still exists in the lap o.f the statue, 
with a recess cut in the block immediately behind 
it, in which a person could be completely con- 
cealed; and because while important personages 
like the Emperor Hadrian sometimes heard as 
many as three utterances of sound, ordinary mor- 
tals sometimes only heard one sound after repeated 
visits. 

■ ♦ ■ 

HAYDN'S OX MINUET. 

Joseph Haydn was surprised one day by the visit 
of a butcher. This man, who perhaps appreciated 
Haydn's music quite as much 
as any one else, said to him, 
artlessly, and with all the grace 
he could assume, "Sir, I know 
that you are a good and oblig- 
ing man, therefore I apply to 
you with confidence. You have, 
in every variety of composition, 
written exquisite things; you 
stand pre-eminent among all 
composers — but very particu- 
larly do your Minuets delight 
me. Well, I have need of one — ■ 
pretty, lively and entirely new 
— for the wedding of my 
daughter, which will be con- 
sumated in a few days. I can, 
in my extremity, address my- 
self to no one better than the 
illustrious Haydn." The kind- 
hearted Haydn smiled a quiet 
smile at this very new demon- 
stration of respect, and prom- 
ised the Minuet upon the next 
day, at which time the butcher 
did not fail punctually to make 
his appearance, and thankfully 
to take possession of the valu- 
able present. After some time 
Haydn heard a noise of instru- 
ments; he listened, and 
thought he recognized his new 
Minuet. He went to the win- 
dow, and saw thence a magnifi- 
cent ox, with gilded horns, and 
adorned with ribbons and gar- 
lands of flowers. Surrounding 
him was a walking orchestra, 
which stopped under his bal- 
cony. The butcher advanced 
from among them, expressed 
once more the magnitude of his 
obligation to the great man, 
and concluded his speech with 
these words: " 1 thought that 
on this day I could not in a 
more appropriate manner than 
this, evidence my gratitude for 
so beautiful a Minuet. I have, 
therefore, brought you the 
flnestofmy oxen." He would 
not depart until Haydn, moved 
by his ingenuousnes's and grati- 
tude, accepted the ox. Since 
that time has this Minuet been 
always known bv the 'name of 
the '* Ox Minuet.'" 



MUSICAL STONES. 

The chink stone indicates by 
its name its sonorous qualities. 
The red granite of the Thebaid 
in Egypt possesses similar prop- 
erties. Most of the obelisks 
were made of this. So musical 
are the rocks on the banks of 
the Orinoco, visited by Humboldt, that their 
sounds are ascribed to witchcraft by the natives. 
In Brazil are large blocks of basalt which emit 
clear sounds when struck ; and the Chinese em- 
ploy this stone in the fabrication of musical in- 
struments. Some years since, an artisan of Kes- 
wick exhibited a rock harmonicon composed of 
slabs of stone, placed at certain distances apart, 
upon which several pieces of music were performed. 
At the Crystal Palace, some years ago, there was a 
performance on musical stones (Welsh). The most 
celebrated of these acoustic wonders is the ".label 
Nakous," or Mountain of the Bell, a low sandy hill 
in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, in Arabia Petrea, 
which gives sounds varying in power from that of 
a humming top to thunder. The late Hugh Miller, 



"YES OR NO?" 
the great Waltz Song in July Review. 

"Yes, no, yes, no, soon shall I see, 
Yes, no, yes, no, which it must be, 
Yes, no, yes, no,— yes, yes it is 
White rose of truth, I must be his 1" 



from the historic statue of Memnon, and many 
inscriptions of ancient date are to the same effect, 
notably one on the left leg. of which the following 
is a translation : "I, P. Balbinus, have heard the 
divine voice of the statue of Memnon, etc., etc." 
" I was in the company of the amiable Queen 
Sabina (wife of Hadrian;, the sun was in the first 
hour of its course, in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Hadrian." It was not till the time of Nero that 
this statue had any musical reputation. It has 
been supposed that it was shaken in an earth- 
quake in the twenty-seventh year before Christ, 
and that the granite, full of cracks may, under cer- 
tain atmospheric changes, have given_ forth sounds. 
Some say that the action of the rising sun upon 
the cracks in the stone, moist with dew, caused the 



_ At one time an amateur mu- 
sician, having composed two 
pieces for the piano, called on 
Rossini to obtain his opinion 
of them. Rossini listened cour- 
teously to the first piece. As 
soon as it was over he said : " I 
prefer the other." Happening 
to assist at a performance of 
" Barbiere." which was being ignobly clipped and 
burlesqued, he turned to an unknown gentleman 
next to him and whispered; "Who wrote this 
music?" A witty answer not generally known, 
will show Rossini at his best, as a sarcastic hum- 
orist. Some time after Meyerbeer's death, a pianist 
called upon him, at Passy, and wished him to 
listen to a funeral march of' his composition, which 
he had written in honor of the great, lamented 
maestro. He sat down and played his morceau with 
fervor, and after the last note, looked up inquir- 
ingly, craving Rossini's opinion. "My friend," 
was the answer, "your funeral march is very 
fine, only I think it would have been better had 
you died, so that Meyerbeer might have composed 
the music !". Se non e vero, e ben trovato. 
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ON A LADY'S VIOLIN. 

Long, long ago, this priceless thing 
Grew strong, amid the feathered quire, 

In leafy shades whose whispering 
Made all the tree-top seem a lyre. 

Prophetic sang the forest bree/.e, 

How from the heart of ancient trees 

A violin should come to birth 

And teach the tongues of heaven on earth. 

Sad years have mellowed its long life 
To sweetness; built when Charles was King, 

'Mid discord of Italian strife 
It dared high harmony to sing. 

But alter storm, what gentler rest 

Than where its frame is lightly prest— 

A maiden's bosom, skilled to make 

Its heart to tremble for her sake ! 

Its voice is wheresoe'er she stays, 

She is not known where it is mute. 
As Oicily on organs plays, • 

Or as Apollo ..wears a lute, 
Or as her wheel in paintings fine. 
Makes men discern pure Catharine, 
So they who hear this viol play 
Cry, "Nora is not far away!" 

Then straight in quest of her they go, 
And gather round her, where she stands 

Quickening the nerves with quivering bow, 
A realm of sound in her young hands; — 

One wields the sceptre, swift and fine, 

The other moves from line to line, 

Assessing, with unconscious care, 

The jEollan tribute of the air. 

If the maid mourns, when others fain 

Would sit apart, and rock and cry, 
These strings tell all the house her pain, 

Setting her woe to melody; 
And as the healine; tones take wing, 
They steal the tears that made them sing; 
And' sacred wheresoe'r it be, 
Is music that sets sad hearts free ! 

Sometimes the maid rejoices so 
That weak words fail, so glad is she! 

Then is her pent heart's overflow 
Released by music's ecstasy, — 

Music, that schools the maiden mind 

To passion, teaching it to find 

High thoughts, which make life holy ground, 

Enthroned within the world of sound. 

If I this jealous creature take 
And draw the bow across the string. 

No demon shall such screechings make 
As issue from my fingering ! 

In these my hands that lack the wit 

To couple brain and heart and it, 

'Tis but a dead and hollow toy; — 

In hers, it lives, a voice of joy! 

I would I had her cunning art 

To tune and play on living s'rings, 
To seek and find the world's lost heart 

And kindle charm in common things, 
Till all life's ruined belfries chime, 
And sunless dials tell the time, 
As she makes worth their weight in gold 
These vacant panels, centuries old. 

And like her viol, tun'dl'd be, 

So that if goodness pass my way, 
And deign to stoop and handle me, 

I may not mar the heavenly lay. 
Thrice happy lives, though all else fade, 
On whom the Master's touch is laid! 
They render, lying in His hand, 
Music too sweet to understand. 

Qood Words- 



VIBRATION. 




.OUND, heat light, or color, are differ- 
ent expressions of motion, and recognized 
by mind through different faculties. We 
near sound , we feel heat, we see light or 
■olor, and these are said to be caused by 
vibrations. Such is the theory advanced. 
In the "Spectrum Analyses of Schellen 
we may read : 
"A string set in vibration causes a compression 
and rarefaction of the surrounding air; in front of 
it the air is pushed together and condensed ; be- 
hind it the vacuum it creates is filled up by the 
surrounding air, which thus becomes rarefied for 
the moment. This periodic movement of the air is 
transmitted to our ears at the rate of about 1,100 
feet in a second; it strikes against the tympanum 
and occasions, by its further impulse on the audi- 
tory nerves and brain, the sensation we call 
sound." 

"Without air or some other medium whereby the 
vibrations of bodies can be propagated to our ears, 
no sound is possible. As a sonorous body throws 
off no actual substance of sound, but only occa- 
sions vibration of the air, so a luminous body 
sends out no substance of light, but only gives an 
impulse to the ether, and sets it in vibration. " 

'"The pitch of a note depends upon the number of 
impulses (vibrations) in a given time*. .When the 
single impulses are fewer than sixteen or more 
than forty thousand in a second, the ear is no 
longer sensible of a musical sound from them. 
When under sixteen the ear perceives only an un- 



defined deep hum, or else it distinguishes the in- 
dividual strokes on the tympanum as distinct 
blows. When above forty thousand there is an 
impression of a sharp but equally undefined shrill 
or hissing noise. So the limit of susceptible sound 
lies between sixteen and forty thousand impulses 
per second." 

But, unfortunately, doctors do not agree. When 
doctors do not agree, death often ensues to the 
subject and the mortality among "scientific" 
theories is really alarming. 

In "Another World Down Here" Mr. W. M. 
Williams gives the limit in these words: 

"When we carefully examine the subject and 
count the ntinner of vibrations that produce our 
world of sounds of varying pitch, we find the 
human ear can only respond to a limited range of 
such vibrations. If they exceed three thousand 
per second, the sound becomes too shrill for aver- 
age people to hear it, though some exceptional 
ears can take up pulsations or waves that succeed 
each other more rapidly than this." 
Now for Schellen again: 

"Colors are to the eye what musical tones are to 
the ear. A certain number of impulses per second 
against the retina of the eye are necessary to pro- 
duce that sensation of light; if the number of 
these waves pass above or below a certain limit, 
the eye is no longer sensible of them as light. The 
first sensation of these vibrations on the part of 
the eye commences at about four hundred and 
fifty billion impulses in a second, and the eye 
ceases to perceive them when they have reached 
double that number. The first impression is that 
of dark red — those vibrations recurring more rap- 
idly producing yellow, then green, blue and violet 
with which last color the human eye becomes in- 
sensiole to the ether motion." 

The course of vibrations is described by Dove 
in the following way : 

"In the middle of a large darkened room let us 
suppose a rod set in vibration and connected with 
a contrivance for continually augmenting the 
speed of its vibrations. I enter the room when the 
rod is vibrating four times in a second. Neither eve 
nor ear tell me of the presence of the rod, only the 
hand which feels the stroke when brought within 
their reach. The vibrations become more rapid till 
when they reach the number of thirty-two in a 
second, a deep hum strikes the ear. The tone rises 
in pitch through all the intervening grades -up to 
the highest, the shrillest note; then all again is 
silent. While full of astonishment at what I have 
heard I feel suddenly (by the increased velocity of 
the vibrating rod) an agreeable warmth as from a 
fire diffusing itself from the spot whence the sound 
had proceeded. Still all is dark. The vibrations 
increase in rapidity, and a faint red light begins to 
glimmer; then it turns yellow — changes through 
the whole range of colors up to violet, when all 
again is swallowed up in night. 

" Thus nature speaks of the different senses in 
succession." 

Turn we again to Williams. "As already stated, 
the limit of audible tremors (sound vibrations) is 
three thousand to four thousand per second, but 
the smallest number of tremors that we can per- 
ceive, as heat is between three and four millions of 
millions per second. The number of waves pro- 
ducing red light are estimated at four hundred and 
seventy-four millions of millions, and for the pro- 
duction of violet light six hundred and ninety-nine 
millions." * * * " There is no gradation be- 
tween the most rapid undulations of tremblings 
that produce our sensation of sound, and the 
slowest of those which give rise to our (next) sen- 
sation of the gentlest warmth. There is a huge 
gap between " * * * " Reasoning from analogy 
of the stretched strings and membranes, and of 
our air vibrations in tubes, etc., we are. justified in 
concluding that the smaller the drum or the tube 
the higher will be the note it produces when agi- 
tated, and the smaller and the more rapid the 
aerial wave to which it will respond. The drum of 
insect ears and the tubes, etc., connected with 
them are so minute that their world of sound prob- 
ably begins where ours ceases; that the sound which 
appears to us as continuous is to them a series of 
separated blows, just as vibrations often or twelve 
per seconds appear to us. We begin to hear vibra- 
tions as continuous sound when they amount to 
thirty per second. The insect's continued sound 

Erobably begins beyond three thousand. The blue 
ottle may thus enjoy a world of exquisite music 
of which we know nothing." 

And Mr. Williams describes the eye-like organ of 
the insect ear adapted to receive or record closer 
vibrations. But for my part I cannot but think, 
though 1 am no scientist, an ignorant man at best, 
that some element or elements are brought in, as 
for instance, I cannot conceive of mere motion pro- 
ducing heat. I know some scientists have dis- 



charged caloric from their orchestra, but I suppose 
the old rule still works, and one story is good till 
another is told. But a curious question or thought 
arises on what Mr. Williams writes of the insect's 
music, beginning where ours leave off, viz.: What 
is Mr. Cricket doing? Beating a sort of monoto- 
nous base drum? Then as to Katy-dids, and Locusts' 
doings. What we really do know of insect music 
does not lead to high estimate regarding it. No, 
Mr. Williams ! Your dream is very pretty, but it is 
a dream. 

We have yet much to learn of that mystery- 
sound. But the wise will make haste slowly, and 
not accept all that is written as gospel, especially 
when written on announced conclusions from 
crude experiments. This brings me to the pur- 
pose of this jotting essay. 

A College of Music is "wanted. A college of music 
we may have if the lawyers leave anything of a 
legacy. But a college of music should be some- 
thing more than a piano and singing school. 

Look at the above extracts. Have you not no- 
ticed the vast difference between the figures given 
by the different authors? And is this a very un- 
common instance of the difference given by those 
professing to teach truths in the same science? 

Ought not our college to try to develop the sci- 
ence of sound? Should it not develop the science 
of tone voices — with especial regard to the orches- 
tral score— create a true science of instrumenta- 
tion? 

I believe that there are profounder secrets to be 
solved in sound than are dreamt of in our philoso- 
phy. But we need facilities for the inquiry. The 
whole natural science of sound needs a thorough 
system for its investigation and cultivation; a 
laboratory or machinery for experimental analyses, 
and then we shall sweep from the path of the 
student vast accumulations of nonsense. 

We know that music pervades all nature— needs 
but the faculty for its recognition. It approaches 
in this Deity more nearly than any other element 
of human acquisition, and the soul hunger for both 
is of the highest moral aspiration of man.— 
Harvey B. Dobwoimi, in American Art Journal. 



SINGERS' MISPRONUNCIATIONS. 




I ERE is a class of people whose power of 
language barely admits of a careful use of 
English, but to make up for that they 
bring out the most remarkable French. 1 
heard a man say enthusiastically, "entrez, 
entrez," meaning encore. Another pro- 
nounced, rendezvous as rendisvows. There 
was a man playing the disappointed lover 
in an amateur rendition of the " Lady of Lyons," 
who drew down the house by pronouncing ch&teau 
as "chatter," and who, even in the use of his 
native tongue, stumbled over the word "churl," 
and pompously said to Pauline, "Thy husband is 
but a low-born curl." 

The large army of amateur singers one meets 
have, as a general thing, a curious way of keeping 
the words of a song in the back of their mouths, 
so there is no end to the mistakes hearers make 
over them. A child who heard the hymn " Hold|the 
Fort," thought the line about a "stranded wreck" 
was something about a " strangled drake." 

I suppose many have heard of the countryman 
who went into a church as the choir began the 
anthem, " We all like sheep," which they made 
sound as if it were an assertion of their taste of 
food. 
" We all like sheep," sang the soprano. 
" We all like sheep," warbled the tenor. 
"We all like sheep," growled the contralto and 
bass. 

" Well, I don't," said the worthy rustic, and 
walked out. 

A lady who prided herself with the pathos with 
which she sung Claribel's little ballad : 
" Loyale je serai durant ma vie," 
was quite taken back when a child said, "Cousin, 
do sing that pretty song, 'Royal sir, sherry hurrah 
for me.' " 

Another lady came out at a concert to sing Mil- 
lard's "When the Flowing Tide Comes In," the last 
of which goes this way : 

" Peace, let him rest; God knoweth best." 
With a voice trembling with emotion she sang : 
" Peace, let him roast; God knoweth boast." 
Many years ago, when, the song — 

"Eory O'Moore courted Kathleen Bawn, 
He was bold as a hawk, she soft as the dawn," 

was in fashion, a girl who heard a public singer 
give it picked it up by ear and thought the words 
were : 

"Rory O'Moore courted Kathleen Bawn, 
He poulticed the hawk, she salted it down." 
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AUGUST WALDAUER. 




HE picture we give upon this page is that 
of one who is well known among the 
musical profession, particularly in the 
south and west. Mr. Waldauer began the 
study of music, and specially of the violin, 
very young. At the age of thirteen he 
was one of the first violins of an opera 
troupe that did the principal cities of 
Germany, including Stuttgart. Here he became a 
pupil of Molique, the famous violinist, and it was 
here also that he made his debut as solo violinist, 
meeting with the greatest success. Desiring to 
see the New World, he left Stuttgart and sailed for 
New Orleans, where he immediately obtained an 
engagement as solo violinist at the French Opera 
House. Mr. Waldauer was only eighteen years old 
at the time, but we have it from Mr. N. Lebrun, 
who was then one of the leading members of the 
orchestra of the same house, that young Waldauer's 
playing was really excellent and pleased the great 
public and the critical few alike. Two years later, 
Mr. Waldauer had obtained the position of leader 
of the St. Charles Theatre/ New Orleans, then 
probably the largest theatre in the United States, 
and one which had a genuine orchestra and not a 
little band of nine or ten men dubbed 
an orchestra. His reputation as a vio- 
linist caused the manager of the Jenny 
Lind concerts to offer him the position 
of solo violinist during the "Swedish 
Nightingale's" triumphal tour of the 
United States. The offer was a flattering 
one, the terms liberal and the musi- 
cian's desire to see more of the country 
unabated, he threw up his New Orleans 
engagement and accompanied the Jenny 
Lind troupe throughout its great Ameri- 
can tour. At the close of the tour he 
was offered an advantageous engage- 
ment at the Broadwav Theatre, then 
the leading theatre of the metropolis, 
but he chose to come to St. Louis, where 
the lamented Ben DeBar put him in 
charge of the ochestra of his theatre. 
This position he retained until about 
lh77 when he resigned, in order to be 
able to devote his time to the manage- 
ment of the Beethoven Conservatory, 
which he bad founded in 1871, and 
which has therefore been in successful 
operation for over twelve years. About 
this time, Mr. Waldauer also turned his 
attention to literary composition and 
prepared for the stage "Fanchon," 
" Pearl of Savoy " and " Little Barefoot " 
which are to this day among the most 
successful plays upon the American 
stage. In connection with Mr. Balmer 
and some other friends of music, Mr. 
Waldauer organized the old St. Louis 
Philharmonic Society and later (in 1879) 
created and successfully conducted the 
first amateur operatic society ever 
seen in this country. The St. Louis 
Musical Union owes its existence to the 
united efforts of the subject of our sketch 
and of Mr. Dabney Carr. A s conductor of 
this organization Mr. Waldauer has fur- 
nished St. Louis with the best home 
orchestral concerts it has ever had. In 
the meantime, he not only manages the 
business department of the Beethoven 
Conservatory but is at the head of its violin 
classes, from which he has had the pleasure of turn- 
ing out quite a number of violinists who, in differ- 
ent prominent orchestras, do honor to himself and 
the institution. He is also the author of several 
creditable musical compositions 



the music-drama, and when the strains of a nas- 
cent English art are now haunting our imagina- 
tions, the opera is still looked upon by some of our 
critics as alow form, if not the lowest amongst seri- 
ous efforts in musical composition. Such opinions 
are perfectly intelligible. But to those whose 
fancies lean towards complex sensations, not the 
result of some limited combination of exciting 
causes, such as a stately procession of so-called 
"beautiful musical forms," or the complicated but 
mechanical effects of mere tone-weaving, the dis- 
paragement of the opera seems to be at least in 
direct contradiction to the present and recent ten- 
dencies of all music. These tendencies are unde- 
niable, and must have some natural and sufficient 
cause. To return in our day either to absolute 
music in instrumental composition, or to rely 
solely, or mainly, on the technical resources of the 
art itself, would be to place ourselves in hopeless 
rivalry with the masters of another period, and 
subject our era to artistic annihilation. We may 
be reminded that this comparative annihilation 
has literally occurred in other arts, and it may be 
asked, why should it not occur in music ? The best 
answer is to refer once again to a very ancient and 
elementary dogma in aesthetics, and one which is 
almost too trite for repetition although generation 







THE DRAMATIC ELEMEMT IN MUSIC. 




T is not very long since that amongst a 
few representatives of an old-fashioned 
English musical criticism, the opera was a 
subject of ridicule. To notions contracted 
in the routine of a country professional 
career, or amidst the narrow culture and 
uneventful life of a cathedral town, the 
impassioned expression of the opera may 
have appeared meaningless and even absurd. 
Even from the higher and technical point of view 
of many experienced musicians, the subordination 
of accustomed musical forms to the exigencies of 
the drama offends preconceptions born of an edu- 
cation too exclusively confined to technicalities, or 
founded on a particular selection of models. In 
spite of recent controversies which have widened 
the public vision in regard to the possibilities of 



after generation it is ever forgotten. There is no 
similarity between music and the arts of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. It may be conceded that 
since this dictum was formulated modern music 
has developed points of resemblance to the sister 
arts that could not have been foreseen by the an- 
cients ; but the essential truth remains that music 
amongst the arts is in the same category only with 
poetry and the drama. Even the plastic arts them- 
selves derive little aid from one another. We think 
it is still an effort with the painter to emancipate 
himself from the trammels of the "art for art" 
school ; whilst for the musician it has been, and is, 
comparatively easy, owing to the intimate connec- 
tion of his art with the unbounded resources of 
language. If in the plastic arts the moderns are 
resigned to the hopelessness of rivalling their pre- 
decessors, the same humility cannot be predicted of 
poets and dramatists. Herein is the hope, the only 
hope, we see for music. Our pessimism in. this respect 
extends almost to the belief that the " new sym- 
phonies" which so favorably- exhibit the techni- 
cal capacities of young composers, and receive so 
many vapid compliments from critics, are a mere 
waste of power, except as exercises — as stepping- 
stones towards the final aim of modern musical 
art : the setting of poetry in one dramatic form or 



another. These views will not find much accep- 
tance amongst English musicians who allow them- 
selves to be overwhe'med by the traditions of 
classical and instrumental music. They will not 
find acceptance amongst all the supporters of what 
with great justice may be called the existing Eng- 
lish school of musical aesthetics; which, new as it 
is, already gives higher promise than the art it- 
self. We do not intend to worry our readers with 
any profound quotations that have no practical 
bearing on the matter in hand; but, to our notions 
the following passage from a cultivated and volumi- 
nous writer on music, Mr. Edmund Gurney, pre- 
cisely describes the general views of the majority 
of English musicians and dilettanti. He tells us 
that the "central conception " of music is "that 
its primary and essential function is to create 
beautiful objective forms, and to impress us with 
otherwise unknown things, instead of to induce 
and support particular subjective moods, and to 
express for us known things." In accordance with 
this central conception, Mr. Gurney divides music 
into "impressive" and "expressive." By the former 
term we understand Mr. Gurney to mean the gen- 
eral impressions we derive from ordinary musical 
composition inspired by indefinite- sentiment or by 
the mechanical sequence of merely musical ideas 
and reminiscences. "'Expressive music" 
is, on the other hand, the portrayal of par- 
ticular emotions, or of the reflected sent- 
iments suggested by external images and 
sensations; the expression being some- 
times made more definite by the aid of 
absolute imitations. We shall not at- 
tempt to controvert Mr. Gurney's views 
with which, in regard to other and 
crucial points, we sympathetically agree. 
His central conception, however, ap- 
pear to us strangely misapplied to 
what on all sides is acknowledged to be 
the most subjective of the arts; and 
his view may, after all, be a question of 
terms. We cannot fully comprehend 
what is meant in musical aesthetics by 
the words " objective forms." The ob- 
jectivity can only refer to symmetrical 
qualities; but the essence "of musical 
forms, as melodies, and independently 
of constructive and merely technical 
design, is not in their shapes, even as 
inflections of continuous sound, but in 
their expression; and this latter term in- 
cludes all that is implied in the word 
"subjective." We are rather inclined 
to reverse the application of the terms 
Mr. Gurney employs. The words "ob- 
jective forms" can refer only to the 
technical and mechanical means that 
occupy the skill rather than the genius 
of _ the composer. His genius is the 
quintessence of his subjective powers. 
A part- from the dangerous word " form," 
borrowed from the imitative arts, it 
seems to us that in music the real appli- 
cation of the "objective" is to those 
very sources of inspiration that are 
supplied as "known things" to the 
composer, either as emotions already 
defined by the poet or dramatist, or as 
external sensations derived from natural 
phenomena, such as storm or sunset. 
In this sense the objective element in 
music is the dramatic element; for 
whatever may have been the " subjec- 
tive moods" that inspired the music of "Don Gio- 
vanni," it was induced and colored by scene, situa- 
tion, and objectivities that distinguish it from 
what we should define as that merely subjective 
abandonment to the development of musical ideas 
we find in other compositions by Mozart. 

There are certain obvious causes of error in the 
examination of musical phenomena. The sesthe- 
tician, whose business is analysis, is apt to take a 
scientific or outside view of them; and musicians 
are liable to judge them as they appear to the eye 
visibly as "forms" in the modern notation; and 
finally we are all influenced by the habit of contem- 
plating musical forms as they have been presented 
to us at certain periods in the development of the 
art. The latter cause Mr. Gurney notices. When 
Wagner alludes to the higher value of melodic 
ideas which spring from "harmonious relations," 
Mr. Gurney replies: "It is not an uncommon 
notion that harmony is at any rate the most funda- 
mental, if not the sole originating source of im- 
pressive musical effects in our age ; a misconcep- 
tion far more disastrous in its results than the old 
idea of phantom harmonies and basses as an 
essential ingredient of melody to which Helmholtz 
gave the coup de gr&ce." Mr. Gurney might have 
gone further, and quoted trom Wagner the follow- 
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ing passage, characteristic not of the great reform- 
er, thinker, and music dramatist, but of llerr 
Wagner, German, chauvinist, and musician of his 
period. He says: "Italian opera melody has re- 
mained satisfied with an harmonic hasis of such 



consist in its independence of such support. The 
Italian composer of the period Wagner refers to 
could afford to treat his orchestra as a "guitar;'' 
just as a person endowed with powers of expres- 
sion and a voice of fine quality can venture to sing 
unaccompanied. Italian opera melody is at once 
"impressive" and "expressive." Bellini's air, 
for example, "In mia man al fin tu sei," is not 
only exquisite as melody — it is intensely dramatic 
in its expression of the scene in which it occurs. It 
is doubtful if Wagner himself, whatever he may 
have theoretically conceived or intended, has ever 
musically accomplished anything comparable to 
that melody, considered purely from a dramatic 
point of view. No splendor of orchestration could 
improve it. It grandly represents the dramatic 
element in melody alone, as a mean.3 of concentrat- 
ed expression, and as the antithesis of what critics 
intend to signify when they talk of " logical devel- 
opment." " Rational thought," says Wagner, 
" existing and moving in reasons and conse- 
quences, finds no hold whatever" in the symphony 
of Beethoven. Nor does it in any music whatever. 
The canon itself is not logic, but simply orderly 
arrangement. When Wagner, in his marvellously 
clear exposition of his ideas, in his letter to M. 
Villot, lays it down as a law that the only form of 
music is melody, he utters a scientific and eesthet- 
ical common-place; but when he proceeds to ex- 
plain his ingenious and fertile conception of infinite 
melody, we see how dependent are his notions of 
melody on "harmonious relations." Jn fact, his 
conception is so mixed up with the " changes of 
expression " we all know are imparted to melody 
by "an harmonic turn," that it appears to be a 
direct outcome of the mere technical devices of his 
day. Harmonic effects in any shape are evanescent. 
When united with fragments of melody they are 
but shining ripples without the roll of the billow — 
without the whole strength and intrinsic musical 

f)ower of motion. Infinite melody, combined with 
arge outlines — not necessarily known forms — may 
be the ultimate completion of the Wagnerian 
theory. It was another and less fortunate idea of 
Wagner's that the orchestra should not only illus- 
trate the action of the drama, but the motives of 
the action as well. This he attempted by a purely 
melodic and symbolical device. Melody is in some 
sense to harmony what articulate speech is- to 
sound; but the limits of definiteness in music are 
impassable. To overstrain them is to deliver our- 
selves bound hand and foot to the upholders of 
" impressive music." The orchestra in the opera 
should, as Voltaire said of le spectacle in tragedy, 
have a share in the interest. In the infancy or 
early youth of the opera, Quinault is reported to 
have placed tragedy under the apprenticeship of 
music. The result was that he eliminated compli- 
cations in the action of the drama, and in the mo- 
tives of action, to adapt his piece to a musical set- 
ting. M. Gounod has said lately that " it is difficult 
to get people to listen to a piece of music that is 
only ^portrait of character." We are afraid it is; 
but it is "character" people most seok in painting, 
because it is there definable. The often-quoted 
dictum that whether adoration in music is ad- 
dressed to the Deity or to a mistress is immaterial, 
is usually attributed to Cousin ; but it was said 
almost in the same words long before he was 
thought of, by Chabanon, a Gluckist, and one of 
the precursors in his time of Wagnerism. We need 
not depend on the intense and penetrative criti- 
cisms of Wagner, or on his theories or musical 
illustrations, to show that the dramatic element is 
not an incidental quality, but thebeginning and end 
of music. We might take advantage of a certain Dar- 
winian hypothesis, of the inconvenience of which 
Mr. Gurney himself seems conscious, to show — were 
that hypothesis anything like the truth, and prac- 
tically acknowledged even as a phase of common 
heredity — that the origin and being of music are 
not only "expressive," but deeply _ dramatic. 
Again, the most elementary technicalities of 
music, the modes, are distinctly " expressive," and 
differentiations if not precise definitions of subjec- 
tive moods; and in this latter sense they seem to 
have been employed by the ancients. The earliest 
musical efforts of any artistic merit, and apart from 
organized cries and exclamations, have in all 
nations been expressive of particular subjective 
moods and from the beginning dramatic. Medi- 
aeval music was allied to the solemnities of an ini: 
posing church ritual, and to the words of hymns 
such as the " Stabat" and the Requiem, in their 



spirit and origin dramatic. The modern sym- 
pnony itself the purest representative of independ- 
ent music, was, in the hands of him who most glo- 
rified it, dramatic in its tendency; and weaker 
efforts in the same direction have since had, and 
astounding poverty, that it might exist without have still, similar pretensions. The culmination 
any accompaniment whatever." Why astounding? | of these tendencies is in the theatre. The disci- 
The special virtue and merit of Italian melody j pline and requirements of the stage, from a musi- 
cal point of view, induce condensation and concen- 
tration of thought and expression. The stage 
is intolerant of technical amplifications and the 
recasting of reminiscences. It demands that every 
stroke shall tell, and be at the cost of inventive 
power. In some regards it demands the sacrifice 
of the ideal, and at least of vague musical impres- 
sions. The new mental trajectory, more on a level 
with ordinary surroundings, widens if it lowers 
the vision of the composer. The objective clear- 
ness of scene, action and situation, stirs the mind 
in new directions. Ultimately it reacts subject 
ively. provoking the unity, intensity, and glow 
which characterize what we call originality; a com- 
plex quality, resulting in a certain mental focus 
and vividness as apparent in a Balfian strain as 
in the elaborated exordium of a symphony. Musi- 
cians as a rule acknowledge the essentiality of 
genius in writing for the stage. After dabbling in 
symphony and chamber music, their hope is to 
clench and extend their fame by writing an opera. 
This they often attack in middle-life and without 
success. History, however, records many instances 
of success under such circumstances ; but it may 
be said generally that the musically dramatic 
genius is specific, and born with the possessor, 
who takes to the stage early and naturally. It is a 
curious sign of the times, that composers evince a 
desire to adapt their cantatas— even sacred canta- 
tas — to the stage. The attention is easy to com- 
prehend. The theatre, in the highest sense of the 
word, is a Pantheon, where the votaries of all the 
arts can unite. The audience is thus wider in its 
views, and in every respect nobler, than a congre- 
gation of specialists in some one art, pursued in 
selfish independence.- Musical Times. 



THE "BEGGAR'S OPERA." 




HE "Beggar's Opera" was the first large 
and successful English work which dealt 
mainly with the annals of criminals; and 
unwholesome though it is, it met with a 
brilliant reception and has been one of the 
causes of the peculiar lack of morality in 
many plays since produced. 
It was written by that easy, indolent, 
good-humored genius John Gay, who was the first 
poet who realty succeeded in an effort at making 
highwaymen, thieves, pickpockets, and the whole 
fraternity of Newgate's disreputable characters 
agreeable and attractive to London play-goers of 
that time, by introducing them in opera. 

John Gay, the author, was born at Barnstable, in 
Devonshire, 1088, and died December 4, 17.J2, aged 
44 years. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

The Beggar's Opera abounds with points of per- 
sonal and political satire which, though well un- 
derstood at the time, would not now be recognized 
by the reader. Its dialogue was full of agreeable 
humor, and it presented a very absurd story with 
all the vividness of actual truth. 

The combination of scenery, action, and popular, 
though not original music, the lively dialogue in 
place of dull recitative, and the ringing choruses, 
were all novel, and a surprise as well as delight to 
the English public; but probably the picturesque 
way in which the opera presented criminal life 
created much of the enthusiasm with which the 
new musical wonder was received. 

In the Preface of this opera, the author says : 
" 'Twas on Sunday morning, December 7th, 1728, 
that I waited upon the Lord Chamberlain ; 1 de- 
sired to have the honor or reading the Opera to his 
Grace, but he ordered me to leave it with him, 
which I did upon the expectation of having it re- - 
turned on the Monday following; but 1 had it not 
till Thursday, December 12, when I received it 
from his Grace with this answer: that it was not 
allowed to be acted, but commanded to be sup- 
prest." 

This order from the Chamberlain was for the 
suppression, not of the original Beggar's Opera, 
which was put upon the stage January 29, 1728, and 
had been acted in London many times previous to 
December, 1728, or about ten months, but was for 
the suppression of a continuation of it, entitled 
"Polly, which Mr. Gay wrote after the success of 
the opera was established. " Polly " was, however, 
revived by Colman, at the Haymarket, as a sepa- 
rate opera in 1777, but without success. 

The scene of the Beggar's Opera is laid at New- 
gate, and the plot, instead of Italian brigands, 



introduces English highwaymen. One, and the 
principal hero, is Macheath, who "marries the 
daughter of a criminal lawyer ; and this lawyer is 
one who has long been employed to defend the 
robbers and thieves, being paid for such service by 
a lion's share of the spoils ; his name is Peachum, 
and his daughter, the wife of Macheath, is " pretty 
Polly." 

Peachum, of course, knows all about the hus- 
band of Polly, and determines to have him hanged, 
so that the pretty daughter and widow, to become, 
may have riches and freedom. 

Polly, however, on learning the plans of her 
father, the lawyer, (not wishing to be a rich 
widow,) reveals the plot to her husband and he 
escapes. 

Soon after, Macheath is again arrested, when it 
is found that he has another wife, named Lucy; 
and these two wives happen to visit the much- 
married man, at the same time, in prison, and a 
stormy scene results. It is in this scene that 
Macheath sings the song — 

"How happy could I be with either, 
Were t'other dear charmer away !' 

The prisoner being found guilty, is sentenced; 
but before the execution, four other wives appear 
to witness the interesting ceremony of hanging, 
with very little prospect of so many widows be- 
coming rich. 

While the rope is being adjusted, a rabble come 
rushing to Newgate shouting a pardon, so Mac- 
heath, liberated, walks out singing: 

" Then think of this maxim, 
And put off all sorrow. 
The wretch of to-day, 
May be happy to-morrow!" 

While the six wives during the preparation for 
the hanging listen attentively to the song of Polly : 

"Oh, ponder well, be not severe, 
To save a wretched wife ; 
For on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly's life!" 

Macheath dances on the green with all his wives, 
but embraces Polly who with him disappears. 

At Schomberg House, Pail-Mall, the dramatic 
scheme of the Beggar's Opera was first concocted. 
At first it was named "Newgate Opera," but Gay 
did not like that name, and changed it. It was a 
satire upon the Italian opera which was very fash- 
ionable at the time it was composed ; but it was no 
more original than the modern "Pinafore" of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and perhaps not more popular. 

The famous Dean of St. Patrick's Church, Jona- 
than Swift, born in Dublin, 1667, and who died 
October 19, 1745, aged seventy-eight years, when in 
England, 1726, suggested to Mr. .Gay the idea of 
composing a Newgate pastoral, in which the char- 
acters should be such as were lodged in that prison; 
and the Beggar's Opera was the result. It was 
commenced in the fall of 1726 and was ready for the 
stage in the spring of 1727. 

On examination, I find that there are more than 
sixty different songs, nearly all of them alterations 
of old English, Scotch, Irish and other national 
ballads and dance tunes. 

There is no pretense of originality in the music, 
except the composition of the overture — that being 
by the celebrated Dr. John C. Pepusch, who also 
set the words to the old tunes selected, arranging 
all for performance and composing accompani- 
ments to such tunes as needed them. Dr. Pepusch 
was born at Berlin, 1667, and died in 1752, aged 
eighty-five years. 

When this opera was put upon the stage the 
friends of Mr. Gay, who had examined it, were 
doubtful of its success; but the great variety of 
the songs, the pleasing music, and the strange 
characters introduced, so happily intermixed pop- 
ular music, good acting and fine scenery, with vice 
and all manner of roguery, that the opera made a 
complete success. 

Italian opera and English pastorals — both sources 
of fashionable and poetic affectation — were for a 
time driven out of the field by this new work, which 
had a run of sixty-three nights and became the 
rage in town and country. It also gave rise to the 
English opera, a species of light comedy enlivened 
by sougs and music, which supplanted the foreign 
opera with all its exotic and elaborate graces. 

Alexander Pope, born in London, May 22, 1688, 
and who died at Twickenham, May 30, 1744, aged 
fifty- six years, says : 

" It was the opinion of Congreve that the opera 
would either take greatly or be condemned con- 
foundedly; but on its performance we heard the 
Duke of Argyfe say— 'It will do, it must do; I see 
it in the eyes of the listeners;' and he was right. 
The approval of the audience appeared stronger 
and stronger every act, and ended in one grand 
burst of applause."— John W. Moore, in Musical 
Record. 
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THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 




S we have 
Kunkel's 



often said, we now 
Musical Review is 



repeat : 
in no 



prized by all who are fortunate enough to receive 
them, as nowhere else onjthe face of the globe can 
they be obtained. 
In this connection, and considering that many 
sense of the word a local paper, and were thousands of persons will see this issue who have 
the St. Louis Fair a purely local festival not seen our previous issue we repeat in this 
we should not give it more than a passing ! issue the portraits of Mine. RiveVKing and of Mr. 
notice, but it is rather a festival of the Remenyi, which we have published in previous 
western country, it attracts to our city numbers of the Review. We regret that the late- 
yearly thousands of our readers and, : ness of the date of Mrs. Cole's engagement pre- 
lastly, for the first time in its history "Fair week" vented us from having a good cut made of her, 
is to have a grand concert, a recognition of the art which would have enabled us to give at this time 
of music which challenges a recognition from a ! the pictures of all the leading artists in this musi- 
musical journal. For these reasons, we have de- ca,[ file. 

cided to give this gala week some space in this The lovers of " the national game " will have an 
issue, which will reach our readers in time to ap- opportunity to see some fine ball playing at Sports- 
prise them of what they can expect. As we have I men's Park (popular known as the St. Louis Base- 
added four pages to our usual number, we do this Ball Park) during fair week. The St. Louis base- 
without in the least encroaching upon the space | ball park is the largest and the best kept in the 
devoted to other subjects. In the first place, the j country and is only a short distance from the Fair 
city will be illuminated the whole week in a ' Grounds, so that people who visit the fair in the 
manner never before seen in America. The illumi- forenoon can take in the ball-games in the after- 
nation last year was admitted by all who saw it, to ! noon. It is true that the championship series of 
have been far superior in extent and 
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brilliancy to anything seen before. 
This year's will much surpass that 
in its variety, extent and splendor. 
To give an idea of the magnitude of 
this illumination we may say that it 
extends for a mile on both sides of 
Fourth Street, over a mile on both 
sides of Fifth Street, and there is 
nearly another mile on Olive and Wal- 
nut Streets and Washington Avenue. 
This illumination is made with over 
one hundred thousand gas jets in vari- 
ous colored porcelain globes. Wash- 
ington Avenue and Olive Street will be 
illumined with electric lights for a 
distance of miles. All this in addition 
to the extensive illumination of busi- 
ness houses and dwellings, many of 
which will make elaborate "displays. 

On Tuesday night, October 2, the 
Veiled;Prophets pageant will take place 
— twenty-two magnificent floats de- 
signed by the most famous Parisian de- 
corative artists will represent " Fairy- 
land." From personal inspection we 
can say that these floats will surpass 
in beauty everything of the kind that 
has yet been seen in this city and, 
we believe, in this country. This pa- 
geant will be followed by the usual Cos- 
tume ball in the grand hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce. On Monday 
and Wednesday nights we are promised 
the grandest display of fireworks ever 
given in America. They are to be 
fired off from Twenty-second Street and 
Lucas Place. Thursday night will be the 
Trades Procession which will be some 
three miles in length — •Numerous busi- 
ness houses have gone to great expense 
to prepare magnificent floats. One of 
the most original will doubtless be 
that of the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, an immense anvil inside of 
which will be two bands of music play- 
ing, with the necessary adjuncts of 
anvils the "anvil chorus" from "Trov- 
atore," turn and turn about, so as to 
keep the chorus going during the en- 
tire duration of the procession. 

On Friday night, the Veiled Prophets 
will appear at the Olympic Theatre 
in magnificent tableaux and at the 
same time and place will be given the 
concert of which we have already 
spoken. The best talent has been selected for 
this occasion. The artists who will be present are 
!V1 me. Rive-King the great and popular pianist; 
Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, the famous soprano whose 
picture graces our first page; Mrs. Belle Cole of 
New York, who made so many friends here when 
she appeared at the Thomas Concerts, contralto ; 
Mr. Edouard Remenyi, the violin virtuoso and the 
famous Boston Temple Quartette, consisting of 
Messrs. W. R. Bateman, first tenor; E. F. Web- 
ber, second tenor; H. A. Cook, barytone; A. E. 
Ryder, bass. They will be under the direction of 
Mr. A. Waldauer, assisted by an orchestra of eighty 
well-selected musicians, some from Cincinnati 
and Chicago During the entertainment there will 
be distributed to each lady in the audience a beau- 
tiful and costly souvenir elegantly decorated 
with an appropriate devise, painted on satin by a 
celebrated artist in Paris, France, who was com- 
missioned to do this work nearly a year ago. They 
will be the most elegant souvenirs ever presented 
at a public reception, and will be most highly 
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the American Association will have been closed 



seem like a fairy land to many of the gentler sex, 
who could there find in five minutes" what they 
would roam over half of the city, perhaps in vain, 
for an entire day to gather together. A vast store 
such as Larr's, useful as it is to residents, is doublv 
so to strangers, for residents, familiar with the 
city, can go from store to store knowing just where 
they are going, while strangers lose much time and 
tire themselves out in trying to find unfamiliar 
places in unfamiliar streets. Then too, it is not 
every one who is a judge of goods, and to know as 
every one knows who enters Barr's that all goods 
in the vast stock are just as represented is no 
small matter, especially when the further fact is 
added that they sell as cheap as the cheapest. The 
location (Olive, Sixth and Locust streets) is con- 
venient to the principal hotels and street car lines, 
the Keview office is near by and our friends who 
may wish to give us a call can "kill two birds with 
one stone and visit Barr's at the same time. 

*J wu- do good t0 tne e y es of the lovers of beau- 
tiful things to take a stroll through the magnifi- 
cent establishment of Mermod, Jaccard & Co 
northwest corner Fourth and Locust 
streets. Save for the presence of the 
affable clerks in their European dress, 
one could easily fancy that he had sud- 
denly become the possessor of Alad- 
din s lamp and was in the fabled 
cavern of the "Arabian Nights," as he 
sees silver and gold and Jewels, cun- 
ningly wrought into a thousand 
and one objects of art and beauty, 
glitter and shine invitingly on all 
sides. We shall not talk business for 
the proprietors for thev know how to 
do that much better than we, but we 
advise our readers to visit the estab- 
lishment as they would Shaw's Garden 
or the Bridge and we cheerfuly add 
that if, while so doing, they choose to 
combine business with pleasure, they 
can repose the most implicit confidence 
in the statements of the house concern- 
ing the character and value of its 
goods, which they will, we believe, 
find to be as cheap as goods of that 
quality can. be. 

From art in the precious metals to 
art in tapestries is but one step and 
from Mermod, Jaccard & Co's to J. 
Kennard & Sons' is but one block, and 
a short one at that. The richest pro- 
ducts of Turkish, Irench and English 
looms in the way of carpets are to be 
found there by the side of the more 
common, but perhaps not less service- 
able manufactures of our own country 
the Messrs. Kennard claim to have the 
largest carpet (and curtain) house in 
the west, and we have no doubt the 
claim is well founded. Mr. Samuel 
Kennard, of this firm, is the president 
of the Exposition and Music Hall 
Association, and to his efforts more 
than to those of any other one man 
will St. Louis be indebted for the mag- 
nificent temple of art which in now in 
process of construction. 

Do you like fancy stationery? If you 
are one of the " better half" of man- 
kind, you doubtless do. In that case 
you will be thankful to us for recalling; 
to your mind that Scharr Brothers 
who have the best and largest stock of 
fine stationery, wedding and invitation 
cards, etc., etc., in St. Louis, have their 
store on the northeast corner ol 
Seventh and Olive streets. 
At 608 Olive Street, only two doors from 




league organizations which will run through the 
month of October as follows : 

St. Louis vs. Indianapolis— Oct. 2 and 3. 

St. Louis vs. Chicago— Oct. 4, 5 and 6. 

St. Louis vs. New York— Oct. 8, 9 and 10. 

St. Louis vs. Detroit— Oct. 11, 12 and 13. 

St. Louis vs. Providence— Oct. 16, 17 and 18. 

St. Louis vs. Cleveland— Oct. 21 and 24. 

St. Louis vs. Buffalo— Oct. 20, 22 and 23. 

Visitors to the Fair will therefore have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing games between some of the crack 
organizations of the country. 

It would be well worth the while of the visitors 
to the St. Louis fair to visit some of its leading 
business houses. There is Barr's, for instance, 
indisputably the largest retail dry-goods house in 
the west; " thirty stores under one roof" as they 
expressively but truthfully put it, which would 



on exhibition some very nice oil paintings and un- 
doubtedly the largest and finest stock of English 
water colors in St. Louis, if not on this side of the 
Alleghanies. 

In the way of photographs, crayons and other 
portraiture, the finest not only in St. Louis but in 
the United States are those of Scholten, 920 and 
922 Olive Street. Persons in need of photographic 
work and who visit the fair would do themselves 
a wrong by not calling upon Scholten, who turns 
out better work than any other photographer, east 
or west. He has several imitators in St. Louis • he 
has no rivals. 

After feasting the eyes, should you wish to re- 
plenish your supply of perfumeries, and toilet 
articles (of course you'll need no drugs, else we 
should mention them also) from a large and ever 
fresh stock, at reasonable prices, you will thank us 
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for recomending a call at A. A. Mellier's 711 Wash- 
ington Avenue. The house, having a large whole- 
sale department, is always able to keep its retail 
stock full of new and fresh goods. The fine toilet 
and bridal sets which they exhibit, and which 
range in prices from $25.00 to $500, are alone worth 
a visit to the establishment. 

Should you be wicked enough to bet on the races 
or base ball names, the place to buy the hats you 
win or lose is Steinberg's, 303 North Fou-th Street. 
We are too good to engage in betting, but that is 
where we get our "tiles." Steinberg is the hatter 
of St. Louis. 

If you do not need a hat, you may want a wig or 
if not that you may want a "Langtry Bang; or 
some other wonderful capillary structure. This is 
a subject on which we are completely ignorant— 
not so our fair readers— we can only say to them 
that the bon ton among the St. Louis ladies patro- 
nize De Donato & Co., 519 Oliye Street, and it will 
be safe for them to do the same. This we can say 
knowingly— they will find Messrs. De Donato and 
Di Franza atfable and attentive gentlemen, who 
thoroughly understand their business. 

Of course, our readers will expect us to say some- 
thing about music and musical instruments. We 
shall not attempt to do more than give a short 
directory — 

AtKunkel Brothers', 612 Olive Street, they will 
find sheet music and Kunkel's Musical Review. 

At J. L. Peters', 307 North Fifth Street, sheet 
music, the Chase pianos and the Peters Organ— 
also small goods. 

AtH. Bollman & Sons, 203 North lifth street, 
sheet music, music books and small instruments. 
At A. Shattinger's, No. 10 South Fifth Street, the 
Kranich and Bach and Vose and Sons pianos. 
Clough and Warren organs, small instruments and 
sheet music. ,_. ,. 

At Bollman Brothers', 1114 Olive street the 
Schaeffer pianos the Krakauer pianos and the 
Packard orchestral organs— also the Ariston, a me- 
chanical instrument. 

At J. A. Kieselhorst's, 1111 Olive Street, the 
Miller piano, Hallett & Cumston pianos, the Weser 
Bros, piano, the C. D. Pease & Co. piano and the 
Sterling organs— also sheet music. 

At Barreiras', .northeast corner Eleventh and 
Olive Streets, a large miscellaneous stock of new 
and second hand pianos. 

At P. G. Anton's, 310 North Fifth Street, the Mc- 
Cammon pianos. 

At Field, French & Co.'s, 1100 Olive Street, the 
Weber pianos, the New England pianos, also others 
whose names we do not now recollect, and the New 
England cabinet organs. . 

At Read & Thompson's 208 North lufth Street, 
the Knabe pianos, the Decker & Son pianos and 
the Carpenter organ— also the Orgumette. 

At.) Moxter & Co.'s. 915 Olive Street theStein- 
way pianos, the Gabler pianos, the Kurtzmann 
pianos, the Engel & Scharf pianos and the Shon- 

m S r S°tory n |' Camp's, 203 North Fifth Street, the 
Chickering, Decker Bros., Haines, Story & Camp, 
Fischer, Mathushek and other pianos, the Estey 
and the Story & Camp organs. 
At Geo. Kilgen's, 639 Summit Avenue, church 

° r At n Henry Kilgen's, 2111 Market Street, church 

° r At n N Lebrun's, 207 South Fifth Street, the most 
complete stock in the west of band and orchestral 
instruments, accordions, strings, etc., and also his 
patent duplex drum— the only drum that will be 
used before ten years have gone by. 

The Mason & Hamlin organs will be found at 
Nennstiel's, 1015 Olive. 

The Steck piano is handled by Foster & Co., 
Twelfth Street and Franklin Avenue. 

The Emerson pianos are prepresented by Koer- 
ber & Co., on Olive near Eleventh. • 

The Sohmer piano agency is with E. P. Olshausen 
& Co. at 10 South Fourth Street. ... . „, 
Loring and Blake organs are to be had at Mer- 
kel's, 204 South Fifth Street. 

At No. 1225 Olive Street, near the place where ex- 
cavating is going on for the new Music Hall and 
Exposition Building, our lady readers of a practical 
turn of mind will find the "Eclipse patent exten- 
sion spring mattresses," the "Eclipse wringers' 
and the "Eclipse Fluters" which, in their respec- 
tive lines are reputed the best made. Mr. B. O. 
Bonner the St. Louis Manager, is an extremely 
affable gentleman and will be pleased to explain to 
the satisfaction of all who may give him a call, 
and much better than we could, wherein lies the 
superiority of his wares over those of all competi- 
tors By the way, should you be unexpectedly de- 
tained at home send to him for a circular The 
publisher and the editor of this paper have had in 
u«e for some time in their respective families, the 



wares kept by Mr. Bonner and they have given un- 
qualified satisfaction— we take pleasure, therefore, 
in recommending them to our friends. 

If our lady friends who visit the St. Louis Fair, go 
to one half of the places we have mentioned they 
will want some of Pozzoni's eau de Cologne and some 
of his famous " medicated complexion powder." 
Those who stop at the Lindell Hotel will only 
have to go down stairs for it— and it will pay others 
to take a stroll that way and lay in say a year's 
supply. 

The inner man (and woman) need some atten- 
tion also— visitors to St. Louis should not fail to 
visit Tony Faust's Terrace, that garden on the roof, 
a fair though inadequate representation of which 
appears on the third page of our cover. If the 
terrace does not suit, there is ample room below to 
accommodate hundreds. "Tony's" is the most 
popular down-town oyster house, restaurant and 
saloon and deservedly so. 

In the same connection, and having the advan- 
tage of novelty, we would suggest a visit to the 
wine vaults of the Sect Wine Company at from 
2814 to 2824 South Seventh Street, where American 
champagne is manufactured, which is said by con- 
noisseurs to be superior in some respects to the 
imported brands. Our champagne education has 
been sadly neglected and we have to take the word 
of those who are better judges than we. 

If we are not a judge of champagne, we think we 
know something about beer and can truthfully say 
that we prefer the Budweiser beer to any beer, 
whether of home or foreign manufacture, .we have 
ever tasted. The fact that it costs two dollars more 
per barrel to manufacture than other beer would 
seem to substantiate what chemists state and what 
we believe to be true, that this beer is free from the 
adulterations which make much of the beer used 
deleterious to health. The establishment of the 
Budweiser Beer Co., at from 411 to 417 North Sixth 
Street, is worthy a visit not only for its beer depart- 
ment, but its capacious wine vaults, with their 
cool and inviting nooks are something worth inves- 
tigating. Connected with the establishment is a 
restaurant which is admirably managed by Mr. 
Dahl and where customers are sure of good service 
and courteous treatment. 

Since the above was in type, Mr. Waldauer has 
handed us the complete programme of the Veiled 
Prophets' Concert. It is as follows : 



best in the market and the most inferior is but a 
trifle compared with the saving which can be made 
during the first year of its use, not only in the fuel 
used, but in time, convenience and labor, to say 
nothing of the satisfaction of having food pala- 
tably and healthfully prepared. With proper care 
a cook stove can be made to last twenty years or 
more. As an evidence of the durability of a well- 
constructed stove, there can now be seen at the 
salesroom of the Excelsior Manufacturing Co., No. 
612 North Main street, a No. 4 Charter Oak cook 
stove which was sold by Mr. Filley in April, 1852, 
and has been in actual use doing the cooking of a 
family comprising from nine to eighteen persons 
for nearly twenty-four years, a portion of the time 
used for heating as well as cooking, there being no 
others stove in the house, and is yet in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. A prominent citizen of 
this city has a No. 3 Charter Oak, which has been 
used over twenty-five years, and is still good for 
several years service. It is a fact worthy of notice 
here, that the first Charter Oak Stove ever sold to a 
dealer was delivered to C. G. Jones, of this city, on the 
23d day of March, 1852. From the day of its intro- 
duction the Charter Oak has steadily grown in 
favor and popularity, giving perfect satisfaction in 
all localities. As a proof of the popularity we 
would refer to the very large sales which have been 
made, as high as 21,880 stoves having been sold in 
one year, and the total number of all sizes of 
Charter Oak Stoves which have been manufactured 
by Mr. Filley up to this date is over 400,000. They 
are distributed in nearly all the States of the 
Union, and a number have been exported to 
England, Germany, South America and Australia. 
The Grand Charter Oak combines all the merits of 
the old stove and such improvements as have been 
made from time to time since their introduction, 
including several of a late date, which will be 
readily appreciated when seen, and we are confi- 
dent that the Grand Charter Oak is unequaled for 
beauty of design, uniform excellence, superiority 
of construction and perfection of finish and opera- 
tion. 
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PART J. 

Overture— Tell Rossini 

Orchestra. 
Recitative and Aria (for soprano) 

from "La Rcine de Saba" Gounod 

Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 

Piano Solo— Fantasia on Hungarian Airs Liszt 

Mme Rive-King, 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 
"I? No, No " — Page Song— alto solo 

(from the Huguenots) Meyerbeer 

Mrs. Belle Cole, 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 
Violin Solo— Fantasia on Bellini's 

" Pirata" - Ernst 

Mr. Edouard Remenyi, 
With Orchestral Accompaniment. 

Vocal March— " Hark the drum" "TS/k. .Krugh 

By the Temple Quartette of Boston, 

Messrs Bateman, Webber, Cook and Ryder. 

[Intermission of five Minutes. J 

PART II. 

Sylvia Ballet Delibes 

(a) Les Chasseurs. 

(b) Valse Lente. 

(c) Pizzicati. 

(d) Cort6ge de Bacchus. 

Orchestra. 

Ballad for Soprano— "Let Me Dream Again" Sullivan 

Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, 
With Piano Accompaniment. 

Piano Solo— "Gems of Scotland " Rive-King 

Mme. Rive-King. 

Ballad— "Birds in the Night"— Lullaby Sullivan 

Mrs. Belle Cole. 
Violin Solo—" Dead March in Saul," for violin alone, 

with an interpolated cadenza Handel- Remenyi 

Mr. E. Remenyi. „. 
Vocal Quartet— "Carnival of Venice"— Air' from Paganini. 
Temple Quartet, 
Messrs. Bateman, Webber, Cook and Ryder. 

Overture— "Raymond" A . Thomas 

OroliGstrflr 

Distribution of Souvenirs to the Ladies. 

Tableaux. 

(Mr. A. J. Epstein, Accompanist.) 



QUESTIONS PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 

Why would not St. Louis be a good place for 
some enterprising men to start a piano and organ 
factory? 

Is it not about time some one were " filling a 
long felt want" by establishing another music 
trade paper in New York ? 

Have you shown Kunkel's Musical Keview to 
your friends ? If not, won't you please put on your 
hat forthwith and perforin that important duty? 

In the interest of harmony, would it not be a 
good idea to let the musicians select the next pres- 
ident of the U. S.? Of course, they'd agree, would 
they not ? 

We repeat the question : Why does not some 
one come up to the defense of the " Musical Nor- 
mals?" In other words: Why will not someone 
give us a good chance to discharge one more shot 
at the humbug ? 

How much is Beatty paying the Hebrew children 
for all the free advertising they are giving him? 

If they keep it up much longer will it not be in 
order to call their advertising sheet Beatty's (in' 
stead of Steinway's) Hurdy-Gurdyf 

Have our readers noticed a marked improvement 
of late in the print of the music contained in the 
Keview ? 

Would not some of the other musical magazines 
like to know how it is done? 

How can they expect to learn it, since it is a 
little secret which even our music printers would 
give money to know ? 



ECONOMY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

iROMINENT among the good results which 
the present hard times have accomplished 
is the desire to economize, as amongst 
the most fashionable economy is now re- 
garded as not only a necessity, but as a 
virtue. In the household, particularly, is 
this noticeable ; and the housekeeper who 
practices true economy will not fail to 
secure the very ;best cooking stove that is to be 
had. The difference in the first cost between the 




Mr. John Seltzer, for many years established in Columbus, 
Ohio, as a music dealer, is in St. Louis at present and thinks of 
making it his permanent home. We are indebted to him for 
the facts embodied in "A reminiscence of Gottschalk" publish- 
ed in another column. 



Sohmer & Co., have issued an illustrated catalogue which is 
a model of neatness and can almost be carried in the vest- 
pocket. It shows four styles of squares, lour of uprights and 
four of grands The reputation of the Sohmer pianos is so 
well established that it is unnecessary for the firm to waste 
page upon page in puffery of their' instruments, and this has 
enabled them to make this catalogue at once small and com- 
plete. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE SOPRANO. 



On entering the sanctum of the Review recently, 
we found upon the altar, i. e., upon the editor's 
desk, a dainty, perfumed note, which read as fol- 
lows : 

" Dear Mr. Old Stager : — I think it is real mean of 
you to write advice to "expectant tenors " and " new 
musical critics" and neglect to mention the most 
important, I might say, the first person in music, 
the church soprano. Now, dear Mr. Stager, do please. 
say something about us for I'm just dying to see what 
advice you will give us. Of course you'll say some- 
thing nice ; but say something anyhow, and I'll think 
you're an awful sweet man. 

Sincerely yours, 

Flokinda O'Gush." 

Now, if there is anything Old Stager loves to do, 
it is to delight church sopranos, and especially 
those of the O'Gush family, (and, as everyone knows, 
no other family has furnished so many prime donne 
for the sanctuary). I therefore, without knowing 
just what the fair Flonnda wishes, plunge into the 
interesting subject, so to speak in medias 
res, and trust that the many other church 
sopranos who may read these lines will 
take my reply to Florinda as a reply to 
themselves. 

My Dear Miss O'Gush: — I am overwhelmed 
with confusion to think that I should have 
deserved the reproach which you have ad- 
dressed to me, of overlooking, even tem- 
porarily, so important a person as the 
church soprano. The soprano is twin-sister 
to the tenor; both are indispensable, both 
are superior beings, but in music as in 
most things, it is place aux dames, and it 
may be well said that if the tenor is the 
sun around which the lesser musical 
planets revolve, the soprano is the musical 
Alcyone around which the tenors with 
their satellites revolve in their turn. In 
other words, she is the grand center of the 
musical universe. Bear this in mind I 
see you are not disposed to forget it — that 
is right. If you have a " realizing sense " 
of your true dignity, you may hope to take 
high rank as a church soprano. The next 
thing you should bear in mind is, that 
rehearsals are organized for the purpose of 
teaching you the notes of your part. I 
know there is a vulgar,but happily obsolete, 
idea that rehearsals are for the purpose of 
putting on the finishing touches, of get- 
ting a proper ensemble of the parts, and 
that members of a choir ought to know 
their parts before they come to rehearse, 
but that is all nonsense, and if the choir 
leader or the organist are imbued with such 
silly notions, do just as you please anyhow. 
The choir cannot get along without your 
valuable services. 

'The life of a woman is divided into four 
psychological periods: babyhood, girlhood, 
gigglehood and womanhood — I mean the 
life of common women. Sopranos, that 
is to say simon pure church sopranos, never 
get beyond the period of gigglehood. Their 
faces may wrinkle, their voices may grow 
very tremulous, but their perennial youth 
will always be seen in their perennial gig- 
gle during religious service, i. e., when 
they are not actually singing. It adds 
greatly to the impression of a soprano solo, say 
Handel's "I know that my Redeemer liveth, ' 
to have the singer give it a prelude and a 
postlude of giggles — the more idiotic the better. 

I believe that I have already said that you need 
not know a note of your music when you go to the 
rehearsal; before I forget it, I must add that you 
should know and repeat all the scandal and ill- 
natured gossip you may" have heard, especially if 
it affects your fellow singers. This will put them in 
a pleasant and pious frame of mind and also make 
them love you. 

Your dress should be like your voice, as loud as 
possible. That was not St. Paul's notion of the 
proper, garb of women in church, but, as Phoebe 
Couzins says, he was only an old bachelor anyhow — 
she's not an old bachelor — and besides there were no 
church sopranos in those barbarous and ignorant 
days. If you heed these remarks you will soon be- 
come, if you are not already, a thousand dollar 
soprano. By the way, my dear Miss O'Gush, there 
is a song entitled " I m a thousand dollar soprano " 
which Kunkel Brothers publish, and which I dare 
say is just suited to your vo'ce. I make free to 
quote the words : 



I'm a thousand dollar soprano! 

That's my lowest possible rate, 
Who'll have me? High church or low, 

Speak quick, or you'll be too late. 

An up-town church I prefer, 
With a fashionable congregation, 

But, indeed I will not demur. 
At aught that befits my station. 

A tenor I'd recommend — 
He sings opera duets with me; 

A basso too I could send 
Who will take a low salary. 

1 must have all the solos, of course, 
Must select the contralto too. 

For if she have too much force 
Of voice, she never will do. 

And I'd also prefer to select 
The organist— one who'd owe 

To me his place, for he'd expect 
To play as I told him to — 

At the service you know I must sing 
Music that will make one dance, 

Lloyd. Lambillotte, that sort of thing— 
I detest those stupid old chants. 

Then each Te Deum aught to contain 

Two solos for me to do, 
Or else I must sing both my own 

And the tenor solo too. 



MR. ABBEY'S PROSPECTUS. 





EDOUARD REMENYI. 

For biographical sketch see August Review. 



Of course, you see I can't attend 
The church on a rainy day, 

A substitute 1 cannot send 
In the summer when I'm away. 

For the sermon I never can wait 

Unless in the offertory 
One more solo should be mine, 

To sing to my praise and glory. 

When to Europe I want to go, 
The vestry, if in its senses, 

Must agree that I may do so, 
And defray all of my expenses. 

I'm a thousand dollar soprano! 

Engage me without further trouble, 
For if you delay much longer 

I'll certainly charge you double. 



The author of this " beautiful poem "is unknown 
to me; it was written long before I had met a gen- 
uine church soprano. I state this for two reasons. 
The first is that I do not want you to send bouquets 
to me under the impression that I am the poet lau- 
reate who wrote those verses ; the second is to show : than fifty times." 
you that even in by-gone ages, sopranos were sop- 
ranos. Be true to your antecedents and you will 
continue to be the pride of the church militant and 
of Old Stager. 



R.HENRY E. ABBEY has just issued 
the prospectus for the inaugural season 
of the new Metropolitan Opera Houses, 
which will commence on Monday even- 
ing, October 22. "As a guarantee of the 
high order of the character of the per- 
formances to be given," the prospectus 
says, Mr. Abbey submits the following 
list of the principal artists he has already engaged: 
Soprani — Mme. Christine Nilsson, Mme. Alwina 
Valleria, Mme. Emmy Fursch-Madi, Signorina Ida 
Corani, Signorina Imogene Forti and Mme. Sem- 
brich. 

Contralti — Mme. Sofia Scalchi, Mme. Emily La- 
blache, Mile Louise Lablache and Mme. Zelia Tre- 
belli. 

Tenori — Signor Italo Campanini. M. Victor Ca- 
poul, Signor Vincenzo Fornari, Signor Amadeo 
Grazzi and Signor Roberto Stagno. 

Baritoni — Signor Giuseppe Del Puente, Signor 
Luigi Guadagnini and Signor Kaschmann. 

Bassi — Signor Franko Novara, Signor Ludovico 
Contini, Signor Baldassare Corsini and Signor 
Mirabella. 

Conductors — Signor Augusto Vianesi and 
Signor Cleofonte Campanini. 

Signora Malvina Cavalazzi will be pre- 
miere danseuse and Mme. Maretzek the 
harpist. The stage management will be 
entrusted to Mr. Wm. Parry. The scenic 
artists are Messrs. Fox, Schaeffer, Maeder 
and Thompson. The orchestra, number- 
ing seventy-five pieces, and the military 
band of twenty instruments, have been 
selected by Signor Vianesi from the prin- 
cipal opera houses of Italy, Germany, 
France and England. The chorus of 
eighty voices will be under the direction 
of Signor de Rialp, who has personally 
superintended the selection in Europe. 
A special feature, it is promised, will be 
made of the ballet, which will be under the 
guidance of Signor and Signora Danesi, led 
by Mme. Cavalazzi and composed of thirty- 
two coryphees from Milan. 

During the autumn and spring season the 
following operas are promised: "Faust," 
" Lucia di Lammermoor," " Lucretia 
Borgia," " Linda di Chamounix," " Gio- 
conda," " Roberto II Diavolo," " Gli Ugo- 
notti," "II Profeta," " Fra Diavolo," 
" Amleto," " Mignon " "Otello," " II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia," "Lohengrin,." "I Puri- 
tani," "La Sonnambula," " Mefistofele," 
" Le Nozze di Figaro," "Don Giovanni," 
"Carmen," "La Traviata," "II Trova- 
tore," " Rigoletto " and " Marta." 

On the opening night Gounod's "Faust" 
will be given with the following cast: 

Faust Signor Campanini. 

Mepliistopheles Signor Giuseppe del Puente. 

Valentine Signor Giuseppe del Puente. 

Siebel Mme. Sofia Scalchi. 

Marta . . .Mme. Emily Lablache. 

Margherita Mme. Christine Nilsson. 

On the second night of the season 
Donizetti's opera, "Lucia di Lammermoor," 
will be presented, with Mme. Sembrich as 
Lucia, her first appearance in America; 
Signor Campanini as Edgardo and Signor 
Kaschmann, who will make his first ap- 
pearance in this country, as Enrico. 

The subscriptions for the autumn season 
of twenty-nine nights and one matinee 
will date from the opening of the house. The terms 
of subscription for the thirty performances will be : 
For orchestra stalls, $150, and for private boxes, 
$1,200. 

Mr. Abbey in his prospectus says that he takes 
' pleasure in calling attention to the repertoire 
announced. It includes Ponchielli's " Gioconda," 
the only new opera in the Italian language which 
has of late years made a decided success, and some 
operas which, though not new, have not been pre- 
sented in America for many years for want of com- 
petent artists to fill the leading part ; while others, 
such as " Le Prophete," have not been presented 
on account of the enormous costs of their produc- 
tion. Among these are Ambroise Thomas' " Ham- 
let," which is to be produced with the title part 
sung by the tenor, as originally written, and Ros- 
sini's " Otello." Attention is also called to the fact 
that Bizet's " Carmen " will be performed with the 
same cast as when it was produced at Her Majes- 
ty's Theatre, London, and was performed more 



Barrias has completed for the approaching 
Triennial Exhibition in Paris, a plaster statuette 
of " Mozart, when a child, tuning his violin." 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Among the latest of our issues we wish to call the special 
attention of our readers to the pieces mentioned below. We 
will send any of these compositions to those of our subscribers 
who may wish to examine them, with the understanding that 
they may be returned in good order, if they are not suited to 
their taste or purpose. The names of the authors are a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the merit of the compositions, and it is a 
fact now so well known that the house of Kunkel Brothers is 
not only fastidious in the selection of the pieces it publishes, 
but also issues the most carefully edited, Angered, phrased, 
and revised publications ever seen in America, that further 
notice of this fact is unnecessary.; 

PIANO SOLOS. 
CHOPIN'S BEST THOUGHTS, selected, revised, and care- 
fully fingered (foreign fingering), by Chas. and Jacob Kunkel : 



OUR MUSIC. 

Fluttering Butterflies (Caprice) Rev. II. A. 
Asmuth. This graceful composition cannot fail to 
please the large majority of our readers. The author 
is a Catholic priest stationed at (Jape Girardeau. 
This is his first published work and speaks well for 
his musical talent. As he is still quite a young 
man, the public are very likely to hear from him 
again. 

Three Fishers.— (Ballad) Chas. Kunkel. The pa- 
thetic words of Canon Kingsley have been set to 
music by more than one composer. The version 
best known is undoubtedly that of Hull ah, which 
is certainly meritorious. The close relations ex 
isting between ourself and the author must not 
in this instance prevent us from saying that, after 
comparing this setting with four others, we are of 
the opinion that this renders the ideas of the song 
better than any of them. To mention only one point: 
in all others settings the three stanzas are treated 
almost precisely alike. There is an inherent ab- 
surdity, however, in setting to the self same 
melody and harmony, the peaceful line of the first 
stanza : 

"Each thought of the woman who loved him the best" 

and the dramatic cry of the corresponding line in 
the third : 

" And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For the fishers who ne'er will return to the town." 

This absurdity has been avoided here, by a 
change in the music which admirably corresponds 
with the change in the sentiment of the words. 

Scherzo, from Mendelssohn's " Reformation 
Symphony." for piano by Carl Sidus. Sidus' series 
of classical pieces which have been running 
through our paper need no commendation at our 
hands. The best teachers everywhere are adopting 
them as choice teaching pieces for the better 
class of their younger pupils, who by this means 
are becoming familiar with the best thoughts of 
the best masters, while getting the best of techni- 
cal instruction and practice. 

" Tick-tack, Cuckoo, tick-tack." Charles Kunkel. 
This domestic ballad is destined, we believe, to ex- 
tended popularity. Each stanza is a little genre 
picture and the music, while popular, is musicianly 
in its character. It is now being sung with great 
success by Haverly's Mastodon Minstrels. Persons 
desiring orchestral parts can obtain the same 
from the publishers for the price of one hollar 
net. 

Bohemian Girl (Fantasia). Carl Sidus. This is 
one of the easiest of Sidus"" easy set of operatic 
fantasias. It needs but to be played to be appre- 
ciated by those for whom it is intended. 

"Starlight" (Polka-Mazurka) Wetzel. This 
little composition will probably find more than one 
admirer among our readers. It is not pretentious, 
but it is certainly very good, in its way. 

Studies, (13 & 14 Book I) Duvernoy. Revised and 
annotated by Charles Kunkel. These studies need 
only to be examined to be appreciated and recog- 
nized as the best edition ever issued from any 
press. 

The following are the prices in sheet form of the 
pieces published in this issue : 
"Fluttering Butterflies" (Caprice) Rev. H. 

A . A smuth 60 

"Three Fishers " (Ballad) Chas. Kunkel 50 

Scherzo from "Reformation Symphony" Carl 

Sidus 35 

" Tick-tack, Cuckoo, tick-tack !" (Ballad) Chas. 

Kunkel 50 

" Bohemian Girl" (Fantasia) Carl Sidus 35 

" Starlight " (Polka-Mazurka) Ida C. Wetzel. . . 35 

Studies — Duvernoy -Kunkel (worth) 35 

Total $3 00 



Thine Image, Romanza F. Chopin $ 75 

PirstLove F. Chopin 60 

Will o' The Wisp (Caprice Etude) F. Chopin 75 

Consolation F. Chopin 50 

Spring Waltz F. Chopin 35 

Summer Waltz F. Chopin 35 

Autumn Waltz F. Chopin 50 

Awakening of Spring (Polka Caprice) J. J. Vcdlmecke^ 60 

Angelic Chimes Reverie J.J. Voellmecke 50 

Valse Caprice (Summer Sky) J. J. Voellmecke 60 

Sadia Schottische Lysandra Clemmons 35 

Reads of Champagne (Polka Caprice) Ernest Schuetz 60 

Satellite (Polka de Concert) J. C. Alden, Jr. 1 00 

Tales from the Vienna Woods Waltz, written for and ded- 
icated to R. Joseffy, Strauss, (Grande Paraphase, de 

Concert) Julie Rive- King 1 50 

Dreaming by the Brook (Morceau de Concert), R. Ooldbeck 1 00 

En A vant (Galop) R. Ooldbeck 50 

La Varsovienne A'. Goldbeck 60 

The Military (March) R. Ooldbeck 50 

Murmuring Waves (Reverie) R. Ooldbeck 50 

Spanish Students (Caprice) R. Goldbeck 50 

Spring Dawn (Polka Caprice) E. Schaeffer- Klein 60 

Woodbird Polka E. Schaeffer- Klein 60 

Memorv's Dream (Fantasia) J. R. Ahalt 60 

Titania (Caprice-Valse) William Merkel 75 

Twilight Musings (Reverie and Waltz) E. F. Johnson 50 

Gavotte in A minor, as performed by Julie Rive-King at 

her concerts F. Brandeis 75 

Stella (Valse de Concert), (Edition de Salon) O. Satter 1 00 

Valse Caprice (Grande Valse de Concert) A . Strelezki 1 50 

Gavotte (in G major) A. Strelezki 60 

Flash and Crash (Grand Galop) S. P. Snow 1 00 

Vita (Valse Caprice) '. . . .Dr. E. Voerster 50 

KUNKEL'S ROYAL EDITION 

Of Standard Piano Compositions with revisions, explanatory 
text, ossias, and careful Angering (foreign fingering) by 
Dr. Hans Von Bulow, Dr. Franz Liszt, Carl Klindworth, 
Julie Rive-King, Theodor Kullak, Louis Kohler, Carl 
Reinecke, Robert Goldbeck, Charles and Jacob Kunkel, 
and others. 

A Starry Night Sidney Smith $ 75 

La Baladine Ch. B. Lysberg 75 

Warblings at Eve Brinlcy Richards 50 

Monasterv Bells Lefebure Wely 50 

Return of Spring Theodore Mailing 75 

Spinnerlied Wagner-Liszt 1 00 

Spinnerlied Litolff 75 

Heimweh (Longing for Home) Albert Jungmann 35 

Chant du Berger M. de Colas 40 

L' Argentine Mazurka (Silver Thistle) Eugene Ketterer 75 

Bonnie Doon and Bonnie Dundee (Fantasia). . Willie Rape 75 

Nocturne in D flat (Rleeding Heart) Dmhler GO 

Grand Galop de Concert E. Ketterer 75 

Teachers will please remember that these pieces need only 
to be seen in their new dress, to secure for them at once the 
recognition of being the finest edition extant. 

The Royal edition will eventually comprise all the classical 
as well as modern compositions, and its numbers will be adver- 
tised in the Review as they are published. 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 

A full line of the pieces included in this edition is kept by 
the houses mentioned below, who are our agents for its sale. 
Teachers and others can examine them there, and both they 
and the trade will be supplied by these firms at precisely the 
same rates as by us : 

H. Ahlrich, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pancoast Allen, Wilmington, Del. 

W. H. Bonner & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. D. Buckingham, Utica, N. Y. 

Brentano's Literary Emporium, New York City. 

H. E. Cooper, Petersburg, 111. 

Conover Bros, Kansas City, Mo. 

Frank IT Chandler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Denton & Cottier, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Daynes & CoAi.TER.Salt Lake City, Utah. 

J. F. Ellis & Co., Washington, D. C. 

D. P. Faulds, Louisville, Ky. 
Ignaz Fischer, Toledo, Ohio. 
H. A. French, Nashville, Tenn. 
Goggan, Thomas & Co., Galveston, Texas. 
Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. Y. 
Louis Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 

C. A. Griswold, Hartford, Conn. 

M. J. D. Hutchins, Springfield, Mass. 

J, H. Hidley, Albany, N. Y. 

H. Kleber & Bro., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

S. R. Leland & Son, Worcester, Mass. 

Lkiter Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lyons & Healy, Chicago, 111. 

Milwaukee Music Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. D. Newhall & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. H. Schneider, Columbus, Ohio. 

Phillips & Crew, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Hospe, Jr., Omaha, Nebraska. 

II. B. Roney, East Saginaw, Mich. 

A. Shattinger, St. Louis, Mo. 

C. T. Sisson, Waco, Texas. 

M. Steinert, New Haven, Conn. 

M. Steinert & Sons, Providence, R. I. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. 

V. Walter, Alton, 111. 

A. Waldteufel, San Jose, Cal. 

J. P. Weiss, Detroit, Mich. 

E. Witzmann & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 



PREMIUMS TO KUNKEL'S MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Every yearly subscriber to Kunkel's Musical Review will, 
upon sending ten cents additional to prepay postage, 

receive as a premium either Kunkel's Parlor Album No. 1 and 
Kunkel Bros.' Album of Music, or Kunkel's Parlor Album No. 2 
and Kunkel Bros.' Album of Music (for contents see below). 
Parties preferring both Parlor Albums, will receive same as 
premium upon payment of 50 cents additional. 

Subscribers for six months may choose either of these 
books. 

Yearly subscribers preferring other premiums than above 
Albums may select $1.25 worth of sheet music from our exten- 
sive premium catalogue. Six months' subscribers 75c. worth 
of sheet music from our extensive premium catalogue. In 
selecting music in excess of premium enclose the difference. 
Our complete premium catalogue will be mailed free of charge 
upon application. 
KUNKEL'S PARLOR ALBUM No. 1.-128 Pages; $20 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

I Love But Thee (English and German words) Robyn. 

The Parting (duet; English and Italian words) 'J'ambun llo. 

Bliss All Raptures Past Excelling (vocal waltz) Robyn. 

Leave Me Not Lonely • Tamburetlo. 

The Wedding Lay (English and German words) Bidez. 

Angels' Visits • Melnotte. 

The Stolen Kiss (English and German words) Epstein. 

The 1 'cnitent's Prayer X™ lk , e . 1 : 

The Brightest Eyes ■ •• ■ • ;°Wf»" 

Why Are Roses Red? (Eng., Italian, and Ger. words) . .Melnotte. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Norma (operatic fantasia, with lesson') Paul. 

II Trovatore (operatic fantasia, with lesson) Paul. 

William Tell (operatic fantasia, with lesson) Paul. 

Martha (operatic fantasia) • •. • ■ ■P auL 

Bubbling Spring (caprice, with lesson) Rive-King. 

Gem of Columbia (grand galop, with lesson) Siebert. 

Skylark Polka (with lesson) ...Dreyer. 

Shower of Rubies (tone poem, with lesson) Prosinger. 

Maiden's Longing (reverie, with lesson) Goldbeck. 

Love's Devotion (romanza, with lesson) Goldbeck. 

The First Ride (galop) ^ M «- 

Cuckoo and the Cricket (rondo) .Sidus. 

Waco Waltz Sisson. 

The Jolly Blacksmiths (caprice, with lesson) Paul. 

KUNKEL'S PARLOR ALBUM No. 2.-128 Pages; $20 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

Thou'rt Like Unto a Flower Rubinstein. 

Because I Do (Ballad) Molloy. 

I Dinna Ken the Reason Why ioulon. 

Heart Tried and True ^r.-T^t 

Come Again, Days of Bliss Schleiffarth. 

One Little Moment More, Maud (Ballad) Estabrook. 

Row, Slumber, Love (Barcarole) Rembiehnski. 

Life's Lights and Shadows Robyn. 

When Through Life (Duet or Solo) Concert Waltz. Schonacker. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Twilight Reverie (with lesson) Goldbeck. 

Dream of the Lily (with lesson) Hotel. 

Traviata (Operatic Fantasia— with lesson) Paul. 

Twilight Musings (Reverie Waltz— with lesson) Johnson. 

Beads of Champagne (Polka Caprice) ... Schuetz. 

Careless Elegance (Quickstep) Schleiffarth. 

Shepherd's Morning Song (Idyl) ...Paul. 

Summer Sky ( Wah z— with lesson) Voellmecke. 

Ashes of Roses (Valse Caprice) Goldbeck. 

Echoes of the Woods (with lesson) Paul. 

Angelic Chimes (AnEvening Reverie) Voellmecke. 

The Banjo (Ethiopian Sketch) Melnotte. 

Peep o' Day Waltz Rochow. 

Spring Waltz Chopin. 

Summer Waltz Chopin. 

May Galop Sisson. 

INSTRUMENTAL DUETS. 

The Cuckoo and the Cricket Sidus. 

The Jolly Blacksmiths ..Paul. 

Love's Greetings (Schottische) Siebert. 

Gem of Columbia (Galop) Siebert. 

KUNKEL BROS.' ALBUM OF MUSIC-64 Pages; $12 worth of Music. 

CONTENTS— VOCAL. 

Within a Mile of Edinboro' Town (Scotch Ballad) Scotch. 

I Heard the Wee Bird Singing George Linley. 

Chiligowalibedory (Comic) H.A. Saxton. 

Put your Trust in One Above E. E. Rommega- 

The Cot on the Hill (Die Huett auf dem Berg) .Frank Lavarnie. 

Five O'clock in the Morning (Ballad) , ...Claribel. 

Eva Ray— Ballad Jane Eyre. 

Fannie Powers— Song and Dance Eddie Fox. 

How Can I Leave Thee (Ach wie ist's niOBglich) Cramer. 

When the Swallows Homeward Fly Franz Abt. 

'Tis the I .ast Rose of Summer (Die Letzte Rose) Flotow. 

When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear Chas. Blamphin. 

The Lass o'Boontree (Schoen Kate O'Boontree) . G. Estabrook. 
Home, Sweet Home (Suesse Heimath).... Sir Henry R. Bishop. 

Allie May— Ballad Holmes. 

Little Birdie May (Kleines Vceglein Mai) Jas. Green. 

The Guard on the Rhine fVUhelm. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Shepherd's Bells-Idyl ...Jean Paul. 

Shakespeare March Jacob Kunkel. 

Harps in the Fairy Land— Romance — .Jean Paul. 

Visitation Convent Bells Jacob Kunkel. 

Greeting to Spring (Salut au Printemps) Albert Lutz. 

ZetaPhiMarch J. L. Ihckok. 

Shepherd's Return March ..... .Jean Paul. 

Violets Blue Jacob Kunkel. 

Lauterbach Waltz • ..Albert Lutz. 

Philomel-Polka Elegante Chas. Kunkel. 

p U ck— Marche Grotesque. Claude Melnotte 



Peari and Diamond Polka. 
\Jp and Down on the Ebony. 



.Henry Hahn. 



BOOKS. 

Goldbeck' s Harmony, elegantly bound $1 50 

Goldbeck s Musical Science Primer 

The best text-books upon their respective subjects 
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DIE DHEI FISCHER. 



Words by Charles Hingsley 
Moderate J - 88 



Music by Charles Kunkei. 
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J. Three fish - ers went sail, ing out in - to the we3t, Out in . to the west as the 
Three wives sat up in the light house tow'r, And t hey trimm'd th e lamps as the 
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1. sun went down; Each thought of the wo - man who lov'd him the best, And the 
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I women must weep, And there's lit.tle to earn, and rna.nv to keep Tho' the har. bor bar be 
8. women must weep, Tho* be sudden the storm and wa.ters be deep Tho' thehar.bor bar be 
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1. moan . ing Tho* the har . bor bar be moan . ing. 

2. moan - ing Tho' the har . bor bar be moan . ing. 
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Words by E.A.Zuendl. 



Allegretto —1(H). 




Knglish version by 1. D.Foulon. 

4, tivossmat - lev's Ue. burls 
3.. Was Ho.bevt nur qadit 
2. Die Lieb\ Ja, die L'wb\ 
I Ein Mad . chen so ro . 



Music by Chas.Kunkel. 
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1. A maid - en, the pet 

2. Young Love is as old 

3. What clouds o'er the heav 

4. See grand . moth . er sit 
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the brood, 
as the world: 
ens now lower? 
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denkt dev ents<luvnndenen Zeit, 
bliek. fen so J'in.stev noeh nie. 
fugl *frb niehl ih . vev tie. watt! 
Hub. vhen ion sehelm iseher Aft, 



Sie wdscht sivh die An. gen, die al.ten, 
Sie 8chmoilen,dach denkt ei* dev Slunde, 
Es kos . ten die Mensvhenund kiissten 
Sie hat- ten ein Vog.Udn ge.fangen, 
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boy of most Iro - lie. some mood, 
shafts ev'n in K - den were hurled; 
makes Bob and Mol -lie so sour J 
glad yet how tear.ful her face! 
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They'd caught a young bird -ling tx> . gether 
Since then fair. tie. doves have been cooing, 
They're pout - ing, and yet they are thinking 
Ah sure .ly her eyes are be- holding 
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Of 

The 




Iiiin.de xam lie. ten sieh fatten.- JoUGluck ist ihr Herzun. bewusst. Da.Kn.ku! 

vief xu dem eh. tieh.en Bnnde, JetztschlagtkandsieswhtnachderlJhv, VndRu.ka! 

/eg. ti.ehen Zei.ten and Fvisten. Vnd Ho.bevtscMuhMntev Ma.vw- Da. Ru.kn! 

Ian . ge war das ihv Vev. langen. Sie woll.teris ge^wtu Jetzt be.sehn Da . Ku. kn. 
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fain would havescann'dev - ry feather 
now Bob and Mol - lie are wooing. 

tb! horn- when their lives they were linking. 

ibright gates of heav -en un - fold-ing. 




in her frock WhenCuckoo, 



The bird- ling she held in 
A kiss Bob would steal, but the clock Cries.^ Cuckoo, 
Of mem - o . ries fond comes a flock And: "Cuckoo, 

Her birth-day this is, Hark! a knock- And: ' Cuckoo, 
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gru'sst die Chi', 
sehallt es taut, 
rief die Uhr 
rief die Uhr! 
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Sie kiin.de t ihr Heil 
Wie vor. den als sie 
Wie sto . rend, o wie 
Nun wars auch um das 
JL 



Ju bet und Lust, Denn ihr 

Treu. e ihm schwuv,Und sie 

neek.ischsie schrie: Es ist 

Vog. lein gesehehn, Denn sie 



cue - koo!" 
cue- koo!" 
cue. koo!" 
cue. koo.'" 
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cal I'd the clock. A luck - y call for 

at the gawk. , Moll starts and turns, dis. 

calls the clock. Just so it called that 

sing?the clock. They fill the room, the 



bird - ling in - deed/ From the 
cov . ers the thief, Vex'd, he 
sum - mer day past When she 
great and the small And 'tis 
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bring t der En . ket Sehaar, 

fliegt 'A tun Hat. ten hin, 

hen . te norh nieht Zeit; 

selling die Stun.de a us, 




Mil dern dross, va. ter den 
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The object of this study is lightness of attack with loose wrist,and elegance of execution. Ob, 
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See General Remarks under Study No. I. 
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LUDDEN & BATES' FACTORY. 

N our July issue, under the head of "Ques- 
tions Pertinent and Impertinent" we 
queried as follows : " Where is Ludden & 
Bates, " own factory?" In New York — yes ; 
hut where in New York?" This brought 
from Messrs Ludden & Bates the following 
communication, which .reached us just too 
late for insertion in our last month's issue: 

Savannah, Ga., Aug. 27th, 1883. 
Editor Kunkel's Musical Review:— 

Dear Sir:— In a recent issue you ask "where is Ludden & 
Bates' own factory?" The insinuation implied is, that we 
have no factorv, and are not genuine makers. 

We beg to state that the Ludden & Bates Piano is manufac- 
tured from the case up, in our own factory in New York by our 
own workmen, under the personal supervision of our Mr. Lud- 
den. We manufacture onlv for our own retail trade and our 
factory as yet is quite small, but it will grow in due time. But 
be it large or small its location in New York is not hard to find 
and the only name over it's door is that of, 

Yours truly, 

Ludden & Bates. 

P. S.— Oblige us by making correction as the item is calcu- 
lated to do us injury". 

We give the Messrs. Ludden & Bates the benefit 
of their letter, although we fail to see that they 
have replied to our question : "Where in New 
York is their factory ?" As to whether the gentle- 
men are or are not what they call "genuinemakers" 
cuts no figure whatever in the question of the worth 
of the instruments that bear their name. There 
are scores of pianos manufactured by "genuine" 
makers, especially in " small factories " which are 
worse than the worst of the " stencil pianos " made 
by large establishments, whose facilities are super- 
ior. We do not say this as implying that the 
Ludden & Bates is a bad piano, for we know noth- 
ing for or against it. 



OUR BABY. 




NEVER did like babies. We have one at 
our house, and my mother thinks every- 
thing of it, though I can't see anything 
very wonderful about it. It can do nothing 
but scratch and squall and kick. .It hasn't 
any teeth at all, and can't even chase a cat 
out of the back yard. Mother and Sue say 
they won't have any dogs in the house, but 
they are always going on about the baby, and say- 
ing "Ain't it perfectly sweet?" The worst thing 
about a baby is that you're expected to take care of 
him, and then you get scolded afterwards. Folks say, 
"Here, Jimmy, just hold the baby a minute, that's 
a good boy " and then, as soon as you've got it, they 
say, " Don't do that; just look at him ; that boy 
will kill the child. Hold it up straight, you good- 
for-nothing little wretch." It is pretty hard to do 
your level best, and then get scolded for it after- 
wards ; but that is the way boys are always treated. 
Perhaps, after I am dead, folks will wish they had 
treated me differently. 

Last Saturday, mother and Sue went out to make 
calls, and told me to stay at home and take care of 
the baby. There was a cricket match that day, but 
what did they care for that? They didn't want to 
go to it, so it made no difference whether I went to 
it or not. They said they would be gone only for a 
little while, and if the baby waked up I was to play 
with it, and keep it from crying, and De sure not to 
let it swollow any pins. Of course I had to do it. 
The baby was sound asleep when they went out, so 
I left it just a few minutes while I went to see if 
there was any pie in the pantry. 

If I was a woman, I wouldn't be so dreadfully 
suspicious as to keep everything locked up. When 
I got back upstairs again, the baby was crying and 
howling just like it was full of pins ; so I gave him 
the first thing that came handy, which happened 
to be a bottle of French polish that Sue uses to clean 
her boots, because girls are too lazy to use the 
regular blacking brushes. The bottle had a wire 
in it, with a sponge on the end to rub the boots 
with. The baby stopped crying almost directly 
after I had given himthe bottle, and I sat down to 
read the Young People. The next time I looked at 
him he'd got the sponge, and about half of his 
face was jet black. This was a nice fix for me, as I 
knew nothing could get the black off his face, and 
when mother came home she would say the baby 
was spoiled and I had done it. Now, I think an all 
black baby is ever so much more stylish than an 
all white baby, and when I saw the baby was part 
black, I made up my mind that, if 1 blacked it all 
over, it would be worth more than it ever had been, 
and, perhaps, mother would be ever so much 
pleased. So I hurried up and gave it a coat of black, 
You should have seen how that baby shined! The 
polish dried as soon as it was put on, so I had just 
time to get the baby dressed again when mother 



and Sue came in. 1 wouldn't lower myself to re- 
peat their unkind language. When you've been 
called a murdering little villian, and an unnatural 
son, it will rankle in your heart for ages. After 
what they said to me I didn't seem to mind about 
father, but went upstairs with him almost as if I 
was going to church, or anywhere else where it 
didn't hurt much. 

The baby is beautiful and shiny, though the 
doctor says that it will wear off in a few years. 
Nobody shows any gratitude for the trouble I took, 
and I can tell you it isn't easy to black a baby with- 
out getting it into his eyes and hair. I sometimes 
think it is hardly worth while to live in this cold 
and unfeeling world. — Exchange. 



WARNINGS. 

In Denver, recently, the cornets of three young 
men who were learning to play exploded simultane- 
ously. The remains of the embryo Levys were 
distributed over one half of the city. Cornets are 
becoming dangerously explosive ; it is safer to play 
with a gun. 

A well-to-do young farmer near Highland, 111., 
undertook to learn to play the accordion and in 
one week had btcome a driveling idiot. Physicians 
say that a desire to learn to play the accordion is a 
sign of softening of the brain, and this sad case 
would seem to confirm the theory. 

A young lady in Pittsburgh, who was singing 
" Peek-a-boo ', the other night and another in St. 
Louis, who was warbling "We never speak as we 
pass by," on the same evening suddenly lost the 
chiaro-oscuro , of the salles & manger of their diaph- 
ragms and strained the hypo-glossal nerve of the an- 
terior parietes of the jenesais quoiof their metocar- 
puses. They may recover but they will never mar- 
ry. Young ladies should not fool around such dan- 
gerous combinations of sound. 

A promising youth of the city of Chicago, was 
practicing on his violin one night last week when 
he was snot and instantly killed by one of the 
neighbors who thought there was a cat-fight going 
on. The coroner's jury rendered a verdict of acci- 
dental death. 

At Washington, N. J., on the 10th ult., Andrew 
Brown a lad of seventeen, was suddenly struck 
dumb while playing on one of the organs made by 
the mayor of the town. It is thought the disease 
was communicated to him by the dumb stops of the 
instrument. 

Recent scientific investigations have shown that 
jew's-harp players are subject to lockjaw and that 
fatal cases of scurvy are very common among play- 
ers of mouth harmonicas. 

Statistics carefully collected in Boston establish 
the fact that three out of four of the young ladies 
who play " The Maiden's Prayer " die old maids; 
there is something in the air that drives away the 
beaux. 

Doctor Smith, of New Orleans was called in to 
reset three dislocated arms in one day (Sept. 20). 
In every instance the injury resulted from turning 
the crank of an organina. Cranks of this descrip- 
tion should be allowed to turn themselves. 

An Ananias of a cheap music teacher was killed 
by lightning in North St. Louis while running 
down to his pupil Kunkel's Musical Review. A 
list of five-cent sheet music was found in his 
pocket and several pieces of that description were 
upon his pupil's piano, for which she had paid him 
atthe rateof thirty-five cents each. The coroner's 
jury exonerated the lightning and rendered in its 
favor a verdict of justifiable homicide. 



PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

M. Charles Leveque, professor at the College of 
France, has written a work relative to the psychol- 
ogy of musical instruments. This is a new subject, 
and M. L6veque has treated it in a highly original 
manner. Is instrumental music expressive, and, 
if so, in what limits ? M. Leveque says that it can 
render three states of the soul — sadness, joy, and 
between these two extremes the simple movement 
of life. 

Between each of these extremes and the average 
state there is an infinity of degrees, which are, mu- 
sically, shades ; but of these degrees and shades, 
instrumental music expresses only the genus, never 
the species, and still less, the individual. An air 
may be sad, but without words we should not know 



whether it were the sadness of a lover, a husband, 
a father or a brother. 

Nevertheless, in the limits of the genus, instru- 
mental music has a vast field. The degrees of each 
one of the three states form a prodigiously ex- 
tended scale, upon which, by means of accents, 
shades, and diversity of movements, and systems, 
we can vary the expression a thousand times. 
What shall we have done then? We shall treat 
the instrument as the human voice, and, conse- 
quently, acknowledge implicitly, that the instru- 
ment is a singing voice without words. 

The grand symphonies of the masters do not es- 
cape this law. Between melody sung by the voice 
and the great symphonic melody there is a differ- 
ence of proportion and degree, but not of substance. 
In this system of psychological and vocal explana- 
tion, what becomes of music and its relation to 
nature ? 

In the first place, in nature, says M. Leveque, 
there are only noises. Thus, the nearer music 
comes to nature, the more it becomes noise and 
loses its musical qualities. Animal cries are not 
music ; the song of birds, even, is not, for it is sub- 
ject to none of the laws which constitute music. 
In fine, no instrument could exactly imitate the 
cry of an animal, the song of a bird, or the noise 
of the elements. 

If we observe carefully, we shall recognize that 
what we call picturesque music interests us only 
when it is to a certain point a voice or an ensemble 
of voices, recalling to us in some degree, without 
exact imitation, one or several sounds of nature. 

Berlioz has written a very original page on the 
sadness of the winter wind. All the analysis that 
it contains shows in the winter wind a voice that 
we hear moan, lament, wail, howl — speak, even. 
"Speak" is, perhaps, too much ; but the rest is ex- 
act, and shows some effects, at least, analogous to 
those of a voice or of several voices. 




AN OLD-FASHIONED CHOIR. 

HE average country church choir is not 
usually a source of much profit to the vis- 
iting portion of the congregation, and yet 
there is really a great deal of worship in 
the purely inartistic way in which the 
good old hymn tunes are sung. The choir, 
composed of ten or fifteen young girls 
four of five bass singers, and a sprinkling 
of tenor voices hardly Hedged, and led by the old 
choir master, who alternately sings soprano or alto 
or tenor, as the case requires, is, we believe, almost 
a thing of the past, and yet it does exist way off in 
the New England villages, and in the particular 
one where some musical Buffalonians are recreat- 
ing. Who has not heard of such choirs from his 
grandmothers, and wondered over the runs and 
extraordinary passages that the old tunes or " an- 
thems " contained, but who would imagine that it 
was possible to hear this very same old-fashioned 
music in our day and generation? To really see a 
choir whose material might answer to the descrip- 
tion of a century ago is a novelty. The row of 
pretty country girls in clean, starched dresses, 
with a bunch of sweet garden flowers carried along 
with their hymn-books and Bibles, and the bronz- 
ed men with light vests and queer-looking coats, 
giving them an awkward appearance, as if they 
never had really become acquainted with either 
garment. Even the " clove candy " is a factor that 
is not wanting, or the old leader with cracked 
voice and energetic beat to keep up the time. Then 
what a genuine satisfaction it is to hear a choir 
that does not know Warren's " Rock of Ages," or 
Baumbach's collection, or Millard's arrangement, 
or Gounod's solos, or all the trashy material 
that influences people now-a-days to go to the house 
of the Lord to criticise music rather than to learn 
the story taught by the cross. Neither do these 
singers appear to think they can do anything but 
turn to "Toplady" when 'the beautiful hymn is 
read, or sing "Retirement" when the words are 
given out : 

While Thee I seek, protecting power, 

Be my vain wishes stilled : 
And may this consecrated hour 

With better thoughts be filled. 

The first impression upon hearing these choirs is 
certainly novel, and a temptation to smile, that 
even the oldest one of the Buffalo auditors could 
not resist, was offered the first time we enjoyed the 
experience. It was but a passing inclination, 
however, and personally we had a degree of curi- 
osity to see if the sopranos could really carry 
through the fugue passage without a breath, which 
the music required. Our modern vocalists, with 
all their acquirements, could scarcely vie with 
these country vocalists in deep breathing or control 
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of breath, and our amusement speedily turned to 
respect when the opening anthem had a successful 
termination in a full, sustained "Amen.'' The old 
style music was, some of it, very good, musically 
speaking, and looking at it from a religious stand- 
point, it was much more devotional in character 
than the present. The ideas expressed in the 
words must have strongly influenced the compos- 
ers, and there appears to be a desire to suit the 
music to the words, not the words to the music, 
and to preserve the devout sentiment. In reading, 
the inflexion of the voice has greatly to do with 
effect ; in singing, it is the correct phrase that regu- 
lates this. Singing a line or verse such as— 

When I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I rise to worlds unknown, 
And behold Thee on Thy throne, 

— first with subdued tone, and the last two lines 
with exultant (and full voice, is a species of affec- 
tation that is always out of place in a church, be- 
sides being an imperfect interpretation of the 
musical phrase in many instances. A great many 
of the present adaptations are not fitted in any 
way to the hymns, and singing such lines as the 
above, sotto voce, does not remedy the error. It is 
also a question whether, in using the voice in read- 
ing, it is the best and purest style to attempt dra- 
matic effect with words which in themselves ex- 
press the idea with sufficient solemnity or joy. 
Take, for instance, the beautiful part of the litany 
beginning, " By Thine agony and bloody sweat/' 
How many clergymen here allows their voices to 
sink in a sepulchral whisper, striving by vocal effect 
to give the words more impressively. The result is 
a failure, because the dramatic attempt is neither 
in character with the words nor with the thoughts 
aroused by the remembrance of that sacrificial 
scene. It is quite the same in singing, but the 
poor style of church music now permitted in our 
places of worship is almost dependent upon the 
pianissimo and fortissimo practices of singers who 
know nothing of the real depths of their art. In 
the anthem that we listened to recently there was 
certainly an effort made to follow in Handel's foot- 
steps, and the music was not unpleasently sugges- 
tive of the choruses and solos in the oratorios. 
Who would venture to call him old fashioned or 
smile at Bach for the very same musical extrava- 
gance? The attempt proved that these New Eng- 
land composers had no idea of employing any sen- 
timental style in their musical expression of devo- 
tional words. It was certainly not because they 
were unfamiliar with many melodious ballads, for 
" Robin Adair " and its contemporaries were pos- 
sibly more original household words then than to- 
day, when there is such a variety to select from. It 
would have been sacrilege to them to have intro- 
duced such tunes into the worship, but our more 
advanced ideas not only permit this innovation, 
but rather court it, and so each year we lower the 
standard of church music. 

A writer in one of the recent periodicals suggest- 
ed the idea that presently the world would become 
satiated with the decorative mania in household 
surroundings and would seek tne plain and unorna- 
mented with a sense of relief. The same can be 
said of the unworthy music used in such profusion 
to-day, for it too will fail to satisfy even those who 
scarcely know now that there is any other. It is 
partially this feeling that gives us such a thorough 
enjoyment of these country choirs, for the tunes 
seem to express the idea that the writers intended. 
An old-fashioned church and an old-fashioned 
choir are certainly restful, and as we sit staring 
into the great bunch of fragrant sweet peas which 
ornaments the table before the pulpit, we wonder 
if the new regime will produce any more refined, 
efficient or Christian generation than the past. 
The peacefulness which has affected us seems to 
brood over others, for we see that our neighbor is 
wiping a tear away as the choir sings the hymn-, 
and it is a remembrance of the days long since gone 
by, we imagine, that has brought up the passing 
cloud. If music has in it a devotional quality 
which is distinctive, then such and such only is fit 
for use in the church. Every musician knows that 
it has and we have learned its power anew in New 
England, where even the advanced ideas and ener- 
getic powers of the West can be taught many need- 
ful lessons. — Buffalo Courier. 



We make a standing offer to friends and foes alike 
of a reward of two hundred dollars to be paid to 
any one who will exhibit to us a Musical Magazine, 
no matter where published, equal in beauty and 
excellence to Kunkei/s Musical Review. This 
offer is made in good faith and we hope all who see 
this paper will look around for a paper that will 
take this little prize. 




CORRESPONDENCE. 



LONDON. 



London, England, Sept. 6th, 1883. 

At last the tour begins to near its end, and my thoughts turn 
to American shores and to the various concerts, operas, etc., 
etc., which are to make up the crowded season of 1883-4. I am 
certainly unspoilt by my European tour, for, with the excep- 
tion of the performance of "Parsifal" at Beyreuth, 1 have heard 
nothing much better than we are in the habit of hearing in 
Boston, although the edifices of course were on a grander 
scale. 

At Naples I was much impressed with the universality of 
music Everyone sings, and almost everyone plays the guitar. 
The popular songs if they are never of a very deep character 
are at least never trashy, and have a great deal of melodic 
grace. Several of our our own most popular songs are badly 
pilfered from the Neapolitans. For example the street song 
"Mary Ann I'll tell your Ma," is a bold plagiarism of "Nicolas," 
an old popular South Italian tune. The chief tune of Naples 
at present, is so swingy and dashing, that it will undoubtedly 
soon make its appearance in America, but it will require entirely 
new words,, as its subject is entirely a local one, being merely 
a praise of the Railway up Vesuvius. It is entitled Funicoli- 
Funicola. 

By the way, this song is closely connected with the history 
of Section A, of the Tourjee Educational Excursion. In Naples 
they all sang it but were baffled by the strange words attached, 
which are not Italian but Neapolitan. The happy thought at 
last struck the party that new words should be writtten and it 
should be made a "section song." There are so many of the 
party dwelling in St. Louis that I venture to incorporate the 
words into my ietter. 

"song of section a." 

Behold the wild and jolly, Yankee party, 

Of Section A, 
We've gone through Europe witli a pleasure hearty, 

And made it pay, 
We never envy any other section, 

Where 'er they be, 
We've been on time and never missed connection, 

By land or sea. 
Chorus— 

Bravo, Bravo, shout for section A, 

Bravo, Bravo, forward on our way, 
We go by night, we go by day, 

We go by night, we go by day. 
For we're the jolly travelers, 

That go in Section A. 

Vienna, Naples, Paris, Rome and London, 

Were on our way, 
And not a sight of merit was left undone, 

By Section A, 
We teased our leader with a thousand questions, 

About the scenes; 
At Brussels we all ruined our digestions, 

By eating beans, 
Chorus — 

Bravo, Bravo, etc. 

At Adelsberg they took us all for Indians, 

Our Section A, 
But very soon we altered their opinions, 

By songs so gay. 
At Venice, when the queen was serenaded, 

We all were there. 
And by our presence at the concert aided, 

And did our share. 
Chorus — 

Bravo, Bravo, etc. 

At Chamounix the mountain we ascended, 

Our Section A, 
With stately tread the mule procession wended, 

The upward way. 
But all too soon, we had to leave the land which 

Had charmed us so. 
As parting gift they gave us each a sandwich, 

And let us go. 
Chorus — 

Bravo, Bravo, etc. 

At Como, with delight the section tarried, 

An extra day. 
With boats and music on the lake were carried, 

In princely way. 
But 'twere in vain to speak of every pleasure, 

That we have had, 
The mem'ry of them in our hearts we treasure, 

To make us glad, 

Chorus — 

Bravo, Bravo, shout for Section A, etc. 

The festivities at Como, alluded to above, are worthy of re- 
cord. The first evening a serenade was given to the party by 
a good sized brass band, whose only defect was a too energetic 
bass tuba player. This individual seemed to imagine that each 
number was a tuba solo, accompanied by brass band. There 
were also fireworks in profusion, and the American flag was 
hoisted with great enthusiasm. The next evening a barge was 
procured, on which were placed a piano, numerous Chinese 
lanterns, several native'bottles of— medicine and several singers. 



The leading numbers at the concert were assigned to Miss 
Roselia Curti, of Buenos Ayres, Signor G. B. Mella of Oadanab- 
bia and your correspondent. After each song, there was a dis- 
charge of fireworks from the neighboring boats which thronged 
the lake. The concert had its inconveniences however, for 
millions of insects were attracted by the glare, and explored 
the singers' larynxes, with true Italian familiarity. 

Milan was musically dull, at this season, La Scala being 
closed and the other theaters offering no attractions. 

I had an unexpected pleasure in making the acquaintance of 
a Viennese artist at the peak of the Righi, in Switzerland. Af 
ter I had reached the summit, a heavy and chilly fog set in, not 
only shutting off the grand view, but making the open grate fire 
of the parlor very comfortable From the music room came the 
tones of one of Liszt's Rhapsodies. Entering, I found a young 
lady sitting alone at the instrument. The freemasonry of art, 
rendered an introduction unnecessary, and Chopin, Rubinstein, 
(irieg and Liszt were discoursed from the piano in turn, and 
finally also some of the compositions of the pianiste, which I 
found dainty, elegant and well rounded . Her name was Giselc 
Lorinser, not yet a famous one, but with youth, enthusiasm and 
talent (possibly genius) in its favor, it may yet become so 

In Geneva I heard the perfection of mechanical music in 
some of the large orchestrions of that city, but at the very best 
these can only satisfy an immature taste in music ; possibly 
only the young misses who say "How nice! is'nt it splendid '!" 
alike to a Strauss Waltz and a Beethoven, Sonata. 

In I'aris there was considerable going on in musical circles. 
The novelty and success of the present in the French metropo- 
lis is the light opera "Mainzelle Nitouche" with Judic in the 
title role. Such an innocence and naivete as she displays! She 
adopts precisely the opposite course from Mile. Schneider who 
made everything seem wicked. Judic's method lends an added 
piquancy to some of the jokes which are' on the border line. 
What a pity however, that all the pretty French singers grow 
so fat! Judic begins to go the same road that Aimee and Paola 
Marie went before her, and at the grand opera, with Mile. 
Krauss it is the same. Krauss is by no means what I should 
call a grand artiste, and in Marguerite in "Faust" her propor- 
tions make the role somewhat ridiculous Nilsson was also in 
I'aris during my short stay, and sang at a fete given for chari- 
table purposes. 

In London all the sections of the Tourjee party were united. 
We have just had the grand parting which was not without 
sadness. In such a trip the persons composing a party are weld- 
ed closer together than by any other process. They have 
been strangers in a strange land together, they have enjoyed 
pleasures and endured a few privations together. What 
stronger claim to sympathy can there be? Therefore it is with 
real earnestness that I close my letter with a cordial greeting to 
the St. Louis members, and beg them not to forget 

Comes. 



WASHINGTON. 



Washington. D. C, Sept. 17, 1883. 

Editor Kunkel's Musical Review: — A few days ago, while 
I was standing on Penn Ave, listening to the 'Marine band 
playing one of Sousa's new marches, a friend slapped me on 
the back and said: "There, Jeck, is something you have never 
seen before and will probably never see again." I looked in 
the direction indicated, but seeing nothing out of the usual or- 
der, asked him to be more perspicuous. He thereupon pointed 
out a darkey hurrying down the Avenue and said: "You never 
before saw a brass band going in one direction and a darkey in 
the opposite." And it was indeed a novel sight. Anything in 
the shape of music will draw a swarm of darkeys of all ages, 
sexes, sizes and shapes, who seem to have nothing on earth to 
do except to follow bands— if they have they don'tdo it. They 
escort a band in a gait between a walk and a skip, sometimes in 
front admiring the drum major, and then again lagging be- 
hind with le petit tambour or drum minor. 

The Knights of the burnt cork have taken possession of this 
town duringthe past month. 1 told you of Armstrong's new 
company in my last. They were succeeded by Barlow & Wil- 
son's company and last week Thatcher, Primrose & West's 
company held the boards at Ford's opera house. This is really 
a great company, their singing is superb ; the best I haveever 
heard in a similar organization, with the exception perhaps of 
Hague's party which was brought over from England two years 
ago. O'Keefe, the barytone who was with Hague then, is now 
with Thatcher. He has a full round sympathetic voice and 
sings with marked expression. Frank Howard, one of the best 
minstrel tenors in the country is also with them. Their selec- 
tions were of a high order and formed a better test of their 
actual capabilities tlian the ordinary ballad singing. The end 
men, twelve in number, include Geo. Thatcher, Cal. Rankin, 
Billy Rice and others equally well known. Their specialties 
are immense and they never fail to entertain and amuse. The 
best indication of that is the fact that they had packed houses 
throughout the week, notwithstanding very bad weather, and 
I have spoken to dozens of people who went three and four 
times to hear them. Mr. West, who is the man that looks 
after the ducats, all the time he is not on the boards, told 
me that his party would be in St, Louis in about two months. 
You must hunt him up as he is an excellently good fellow 
and thoroughly posted in his business. 

The dramatic season opened very mildly, with Ada Gray 
in "East Lynne." I have often wondered how a manager can 
have the temerity to putsuch an actress before the public and 
expect her to be patronized. If other cities would follow suit 
and give them the cold shoulder as Washington did Miss 
Gray last week, the profession would soon be purged of this 
chaff who splurge through the country as "stars" when they 
should be relegated to second or third places in stock com- 
panies until they learn at least the rudiments of the profes- 
sion. 

Local musical matters are still at a standstill but it is more 
than likely that by the middle of next month the operatic as- 
sociation and the orchestra will be hard at work again. It is 
rumored that the quintette which two years ago gave a 
series of excellent concerts of chamber music, but which sus- 
pended operations for want of encouragement, is to be reviv- 
ed for another attempt to popularize this delightful class of 
music. I sincerely trust that these gentlemen will be suc- 
cessful and receive the patronage they deserve. 

Since the publication in your paper of the score of the game 
played here between the Review nine and a select nine of the 
N.Y. JIurdy-Ourdies, President Arthur, who umpired that game 
has been suggested as candidate for league umpire in the new 
association — it will be pleasant and profitable recreation for 
him at the expiration of his present term of office. 

Apropos of choir experiences, I heard a very good thing on 
a choir in Uniontown, Pa., It was at one of the old fashioned 
Methodist churches. New blood came into the congregation 
and at once raised an objection to the hymns' being sung 
without any accompaniment, and it was proposed to put a 
bass viol and a violin in the choir loft to sustain the voices. 
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This was vigorously opposed by the clergyman and some of 
his deacons, hut notwithstanding their opposition the meas- 
ure was carried. On the first Sunday on which the auxilia- 
ries put in their appearance, the minister revenged himself 
by announcing the first hymn as follows "The choir will fid- 
dle and sing the 203 hymn." That settled it— the irritatorsof 
the cat-gut retired in disorder, amiu the snickering of the 
assembled sinners and there was no further attempt to tinker 
with the singing until some of the ungodly purchased a 
hurdy-gurdy, yclept a cabinet organ, and placed it in the gal- 
lery. 

Speaking of bass viol reminds me of my first experience with 
that noble instrument During my first year in college I had a 
room on the first floor of a large dormitory — two windows on an 
air shaft that served to ventilate the entire wing of the building. 
I had been advised to learn to play«on the double bass and join 
the orchestra. So I borrowed the bass belonging to the band 
and carried it to my room one evening with the object of seeing 
how the old thing would work. Being busy during the evening 
I could not give the bass any attention until towards midnight. 
As everything was perfectly quiet, with nothing to interrupt 
me, 1 took some solid comfort in familiar tunes such as " Mollie 
Darling." 'Silver threads amongthe gold" and "sich" like. If 
you have ever tried to " pick out" tunes on an instrument on 
which you don't know the notes, you may have found the ef- 
fect is sometimes heartrending. I was pleased however with 
the full, sonorous tones of the instrument and soon found that 
by standing it in the middle of the floor, and applying the bow 
with a vigorous motion of the radius, everything in the room, 
even my chum's false teeth, would rattle. This was first rate 
fan for a little while, but the air shaft acted as a sounding 
board, and before a great while I heard cries of "Dry up fresh- 
ie," "Give us a rest," and other remarks of like purport which 
showed that my efforts to entertain were not appreciated, then 
followed an ominous silence, like the calm that precedes the 
storm. Mistaking this silence for resignation, I renewed my 
exercise with increasee vigor and was just fishing for the high 
note in " Auld Lang Syne" when there came a crash that made 
me believe the roof was dropping, that perhaps 1 had struck 
the key note of the building and that it was now tottering and 
would of course cave in. 1 stood not on the manner of my 
going, but went at once; nor did I cease going until I reached 
a point of safety which also afforded a good view of the catas- 
trophe. But the building fell not, neither did it totter. After 
carefully reconnoitering the situation, I ventured to my room- 
all was quiet enough, but it looked different. There was not a 
sound pane of glass in the place, and the floor, chairs, sofa and 
table were covered with coal The fiends upstairs, who had 
no music in their souls, had thrown their coal boxes down the 
air Shaft. Verbum sat sapienti. I took the hint and lost no 
time in lugging the bull-fiddle back to the orchestra rooms, 
where all subsequent practicing was done. But don't you 
think I bore up bravely under very adverse and discouraging 
circumstances ? 

I hope in my next to be able to return to the legitimate 
branch of this correspondence. The next time you want a let- 
ter on short notice, make the notice sufficiently short to give 
a fellow a chance to hunt up the authorities. S H. J. 

CINCINNATI. 



CHICAGO. 



Cincinnati, Sept. 17, 1883. 

Editor Kunkel's Musical Review:— The colleges and con- 
servatories have opened, our musicians are at home, societies 
organizing, the music houses are receiving large stocks so we 
are about ready for the Jail campaign. 

Alex Haig has charge of the music at the Grand and Robin- 
son's this season. Pleasing and popular music will prevail under 
his baton. Currier's band is pleasing the audiences that at- 
tend the Exposition. The standard of music is high, while the 
popular taste is not neglected by this painstaking leader. 
Michael Brand and the members of his orchestra returned 
Thursday from New York after their successful summer en- 
gagement at Coney Island. Mr. T.J. Sullivan.our noted basso, 
will sing in concert at Lexington on the 28th. A treat is assur- 
ed the Lexington public. 

Smith & Nixon's Hall after this season, will be converted into 
stores. 

C. A. Daniel, formerly editor of Musical People, succeeds the 
late Julius Williams as salesman of the Chase Piano Compa- 
ny. Miss Mary How, has left for Boston to resume her choir 
position. She will be the contralto of a concert company 
organized by Chas R. Adams. 

The Avondale choral society will soon meet and rehearse 
for one of the concerts with which they are wont to please 
the people of that suburban town 

The members of St. Paul's Episcopal Church choir will re- 
sume their places next Sunday, Miss Amelia Croll of Cleve- 
land is at the College of Music completing her studies, Miss 
Groll is considered one of the best of Cleveland's sopranos. 

Will Hays the popular composer is singing at tne Louis- 
ville Exposition. His last effort was a melody entitled "She 
Sleeps." Liberati played the cornet obiigato. The music was 
written in memory of a Cincinnati lady. Professor Andre 
is starting in with alargenuniber of pupils. Ashe has the pick 
of the talent in this vicinity, his pupils are of the more advanc- 
ed grade. Miss Cranch has returned to the city and resumed 
her vocal classes at the Cincinnati Music School. This 
school has by earnest conscientious work earned a most en- 
viable position in our midst and now has a large class 

II. G. Andrews- of our city, and Mr. Fred Archer of New 
York will preside at the Organ during the Exposition. F. N. 
Crouch the author of "Kathleen Mavourneen" has publish- 
ed through one of our local music houses a new ballad 
entitled "Bill." It sings of the English farmer lad and is 
written in good style. This is the best song Mr. Crouch has 
written for a number of years. 

Mr. Erasmus Gest of this city has given to the college of 
music $100, as a prize for the best original musical composi- 
tion. The composition will be performed at the Examina- 
tions in June, 1884. 

Messrs. Geo. D. Newhall & Co., have a miniature . piece 
of music that they have issued as asouvenirof the Eleventh 
Exposition. It is quite a pretty waltz entitled ■ " My Favorite." 
It measures three by four and a half inches— very cute 

Miss Clara Bernetta (Bernstein) has gone east to occupy a very 
lucrative position. 

Miss Fannie Rathburn one of Professor Nembach s best 
piano pupils leaves next month for Europe to remain three 
vears to continue her studies so well commenced under her 
accomplished instructor here. 

Professor Armin W. Doerner who has been associated with 
the College of Music since its organization has renewed his 
contract for three years. The College begins its session on 
the 20th with a larger number of pupils enrolled than ever 
before The celebrated Leipsic professor, Heinrich Schra- 
dieck has been engaged by the college. 

Business is good. Our 11th exposition is a success. Best 
wishes for the success of your fair. Camelot. 



Chicago, Sept. 15, 1883. 

Editor Kunkel's Musical Review:— Just returned from my 
summer trip, I again resume the pleasant task of contribut- 
ing my little mite to the Review. J stopped a week at Daven- 
port, la., and was pleasantly entertained by Prof. Theo. Cramer, 
the popular piano teacher and director of the " Harmonie Ges- 
angverein" and other organizations, and Prof. Strasser, the 
orchestra leader; also met Prof. Brunlich and A. Jaconbka, the 
latter leader of the military band. Music- is quite lively in 
this city, Rock Island and Moline, and troupes like Emma 
Abbott's, Fay Templeton's and others, did well during my stay 
there. Prof. Cramer is a flue pianist and excellent musician, 
an admirer of Chopin, Rubinstein and especially Wagner. 

Chicago is getting ready for a great season and in all branches 
of music and drama, managers endeavor to beat each other. 
Of concerts in the near future, I mention the Trio Soirees to be 
given at Weber Hall by Mme. De Horvath, pianist, Prof. Seifert, 
violinist, and Emil Winkler, cellist Works by Gade, Haydn 
and Mozart will be rendered. S. G Pratt (of "Zenobia" fame) 
is arranging for a grand concert for the benefit of the Litta 
fund (for a monument) assisted by Chas Knorr, Miss Medora 
Henson, the Harmoniaand the St Cecilia Quartette. It is report- 
ed that Miss Dora Henninges will also contribute. The Slayton 
Lyceum Bureau has also many attractions for the coining sea- 
son. J, Allen Whyte, formerly manager of the Litta Concert 
Troupe has been admitted to a partnership and tells me, that 
tiara Louise Kellogg, the Seifert Trio and other well-known 
people will be under the management of this bureau. Geo. 
Broderick (the baritone) and wife nee Mabella Baker, have re- 
turned from England and will travel under the auspices of the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. The Church Choir Company under 
the baton of Mr. Ben. Owen, has made two trips into the 
suburbs with "Iolanthe." The "Chicago Ideals" (Wm. Davis) 
are giving "Iolanthe," "Sorcerer" and "Pinafore" in the west 
— Kansas City, and intend going to Arkansas and other out of 
the way countries. We are not selfish here and do not be- 
grudge this pleasure to the western rural ! — Next Sunday, Mr. 
J. C. Duff begins an engagement at the Grand Opera House 
probably with "Faust." Miss Amy Fay. has been invited to 
give piano conversations, in different cities. Prof. Tomlins' 
children's chorus has taken such dimensions (nearly 1000; that 
he will give no private lessons during the winter. The 
Chicago Exposition is in full blast, the orchestra under Prof. 
Ad. Liesegang is excellent and Mr. Austin, solo cornet, is win- 
ning quite a reputation. The building is crowded nightly, and 
last evening nearly 10.000 people were present. The following 
piano and music houses are represented : Julius Bauer & Co., 
who exhibit some fine specimens of Chicago-made uprights ; 
Knabe, (Reed & Son's) Chickering (J. C. Whitney) Steck, 
(Branch) andSohmer, (Dullanger & Steger) also the Mason and 
Hamlin Organ Co ; and Howard Foote (N.Y.,) musical instru- 
ments. Geo. Schleiffarth, the pianist and well-known .com- 
poser, (with Julus Bauer) renders some selections every 
evening during the Exposition, and his "Careless Elegance" 
Quickstep" is again a favorite, as in former years. Teachers are 
coming home from their trips to resume their labors with re- 
newed strength. John Skelton the solo cornetist and Miss Nellie 
Bangs (the pianist) will be made "one" Sept. 25th. John has 
been leading the Centenary Methodist Sunday School with his 
little horn. (Is this a reminder of the judgment day and 
Gabriel's toot-horn?) We should judge so! — "Fly Fast, fair 
Dove" anew waltz-song which the authors (Harry B. Smith 
and Geo Schleiffarth) claim to be their best will soon be out. It 
is dedicated to Miss Carrie Kelly, a very musical young lady of 
Aurora, 111. In my next I shall endeavor to report on the doings 
of our musical societies: Beethoven, Mozart, Apollo, etc. 
The theatres are all doing a good business. Trade outlook is 
flattering and our music dealers anticipate a big fall and win- 
ter trade. More in my next. Lake Shore. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Peters' New Music Primer and Copy Book, compiled by Ch 
Kinkel, St. Louis: J. L. Peters. The idea upon which this work 
is based is that pupils should be made to put into practical use 
what has just been taught theoretically, by writing, after each 
lesson, exercises which involve the application of the theoretical 
teaching just given. To this end, each lesson is provided with 
staves on which to write exercises, which are fully indicated. 
The idea is not new, but it is excellent, and it is carried out 
more systematically in this book than in any other we have 
seen. The typography of the work is very good and, an im- 
portant thing in a work of this sort, it is printed on excellent 
paper. 

Those Pretty St. George Girls. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. This is " a society novel " and more interesting 
than works of that class usually are. The book is certainly 
harmless — so are the characters in the story which entirely 
lacks the dramatic element. This will however commend it to 
the young ladies who generally "see no sense in writing stories 
that make you miserable." The authoress is sometimes care- 
less in the use of words— as where she writes (page 23) " Fane 
and Trevor were the modern prototypes of David and Jonathan" 
— a chronological impossibility, something like being a twin 
brother of one's great-grandfather. Such mistakes are rare 
however, and upon the whole the style of the authoress is lucid 
and rather elegant. 

The Girl in Scarlet; from the French of Emile Zola, by John 
Stirling, Philadelphia : f. B. Peterson & Brothers. This is one 
of the least objectionable of Zola's works. It deals in a realis- 
tic fashion with the events which occurred at the establishment 
of the second empire— the one whose beginning was treason 
and whose end was Sedan. The author introduces us to more 
than one despicable character, but he has not gilded vice nor 
idealized crime. The book is well written but it will not suit 
young ladies so well as "Those Pretty St. George Girls" (to 
which it is however vastly superior as literature) not only be- 
cause it paints many a dark shadow but also because it pre- 
supposes a certain acquaintance with recent history which very 
few of them indeed possess. The work of the translator has 
been well executed. 

Treatise on Choral Singing, by Dr. Franz Wuellner, Eng- 
lish copyright edition by Albert Spengel. Dresden: Carl Tittmann; 
New York, 6. Schirmer. This work was. correctly named in the 
German edition. " Choruebungen." Its English title is mis- 
leading, for it is not a treatise at all, but simply a book of choral 
instruction and exercises. It is a meritorious work, clear and 
systematic. Mr. Spengel, the translator, has not always made 
English out of the German text. He ought to have had his 
work revised by some one better acquainted with English 
idioms than he seems to ba. 



IT WILL PAY YOU TO SEND SIX CENTS FOR 
POSTAGE 

For the magnificently illustrated catalogue (Fifteen Hundred 
Illustrations) of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

It contains illustrations and complete descriptions of every- 
thing in the Jewelry line. 

If you have never patronized this establishment. DO SO, and 
you will never regret it, and will always continue thereafter 
to buy from them, whatever you may wish to purchase of 

Watches. Diamonds, 

Solid Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 

Jewelry, Clocks, 

Bronzes, Vases, 

Music Boxes, Cutlery, 

Spectacles, Albums, 

Lamps and Silk Umbrellas. 



Budweiser Beer and Wine Co. 



Compare our " Budweiser " Beer with 
all other beers, and decide for 
yourself. Physicians recom- 
mend it as a wholesome 
and strengthening bev- 
erage that should 




Visitors to 
St. Louis should 
not fail to visit tin 
greatest establish- 
ment of the kind in the' 
World, especially our Moi 
ster Wine Vaults, known as 
the " Bremer Rathskeller." 
first-class restaurant is attached 
to the establishment. Warm 
and cold meals at all hours. 



be in every 
family. 

t 

v 



Nos. 411 to 417 N. 6th Street, St. Louis 



U ■ ■ DO YOUR OWN STAMPING for EMBROID- 

M m*l I l-*»C kiiy, with our stamping patterns for 
™ r, ** % * i ^'** Kensington, Arasene, Outline, Braid 
Work, &c. Easily transferred to any fabric or material and 
can be used a hundred times over. | O full sized working 
Patterns of Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scollops, Brai Strips, 
outline figures &c, al6o yourown initial letters tPT liandkcr- 
chiefs, hatbands, &c, With Powder, Pad and directions for 
ivorking, all for 60 cents, post-paid. 
Hook of lOO designs (or Embroidery. Braiding Ac 25C, 
Our Boo.,, "Manual of Needlework," is a c mplete in- 
structoi-in Kensinirton, Arasene and all other branches of 
Embroidery, Knitting Taitin, Crocheting, Laco Making, 
&<■ 35cen'ts;Four for S | .OO. All tlio above for $ | .OO. 
I alien Pail). Co. *7 Barclay Street, Sew York 



Beethoven Conservatory, 

1603 Olive Street, 

-A.- "W-A-:r_iX>.A_"CrEXS, XJirector. 

All branches of Music taught at this Institution, 

and every one represented by a flrst-class 

TEACHER AND PERFORMER. 

This Conserva' -y keeps open all Summer for the 
accommodation o, pupils and such teachers as wish to 
perfect themselves during the Summer Term. 

Tuition— $12, $16, and $19 per quarter, either for 
Instrumental or Vocal lessons. Scholars may enter 
at any time. The beginnings of their quarter com- 
mences with the first 'lesson they take. 

Send fur circulars. 



Irenes D. Foulon, 

Attorney 8: Counselor at Law. 

219 Chestnut Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PREMIUM OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 

[(UNKEL'S p pCKET M ETRONOME. 



PRICE, 



*5i.00. 



This Metronome is no larger than a lady's watch, can readily 
be carried in the vest pocket, is always ready for use, simple in 
its mechanism, and absolutely perfect in its action. Desiring 
at once to introduce it and to increase the circulation ot 
Kunkel's Musical Review, we will give away a second lot 
of 1,000 as premiums. 

NOW READ OUR OFFER! 

We will give one of these beautiful instruments to every 
person who will send us two new yearly subscriptions and ten 
cents to prepay postage on the Metronome, until the entire 
1,000 are exhausted. This is exclusive of the regular premium 
offered with each subscription. 

First come, first served! "The early bird catches the 
worm!" Who'll be first? 




JEEP 

^920,922 Oi 'Ivepb. 

Two First Prizes American Institute, New York. 1881. 
Grand Gold Medal from the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change. 



MRS. E. ALINE OSGOOD, 

Permanent Address, 121 North 33d Street, Philadelphia. 



1^^ 



MUSIC INST. LOUIS. 

The dullness of the dog-days still hangs over St. Louis' 
musical interests-there are notes oi preparations, but that is 
all The Henry Shaw society's male chorus, gave a concert 
at the Pickwick which we did not attend because tickets were 
i ot sent us, and they were not sent because its director labors 
under the hallucination that the Review is personally inimical 
to him— a mild form of insanity which had its origin in the act 
that we criticised his tempi when his society gave St. 1 am last 
winter. The principal number of the concert we were inform- 
ed was a harmonized version of " Suwanee. River or Old 
Folks at Home," which was raptuously received by an audi- 
ence made up exclusively of lovers of classical music. TD6 
Shaw Society will continue its labors during the coming win- 
ter. 

The St. Louis Choral Society, under the efficient directorship 
of Mr. Otten, proposes to continue the good work ot former 
reasons. The success that has crowned ats former efforts is a 
pledge of continued usefulness in its chosen held, lne so- 
ciety deserves and we trust will obtain a very hearty sup- 
port from our music-loving population. 1 he Society l.as in 
rehearsal Mendelssohn's "Hymn of Praise. 

In the way of orchestral concerts, the St. Louis Musical 
Union will undoubtedly give us a series of concerts ot which 
the city can be proud and the Philharmonic Quintette Club 
will continue its subscription .concerts. All these orgaiiza- 
tions together with the operatic troupes which are to visit us 
and the benefit and other concerts which are inevitable will 
furnish St. Louis with a full supply of music, when once the 
season opens, but that will not be until some time after the 
fair. 

Haverly's Mastodon Minstrels occupied the boards at 
the Olvmpic Theatre during the first week in September, play- 
ing to good houses. They give a good entertainment, entirely 
free from vulgaritv. They have a good orchestra ably han- 
dled by Mr. A. P. Herwig and a fair singing party which is 
soon to be strengthened by fresh arrivals from England. We 
had the pleasure of being present at two or three rehearsals 
and were much pleased at the common-sense way in which 
Mr Gulick, the manager of the troupe, superintended them. 
In this he was ablv assisted by Mr. A. C. Comstock, the stage 
manager who by the way, is a musician of considerable ac- 
quirements. The troupe, "while here, added to its repertoire 
"Tick-tack. Cuckoo, Tick-tack!" which was given for the 
first time at the Saturday performances Our readers will find 
the song elsewhere in this number. 

A new musical enterprise is being put on foot by Mr, Charles 
Kunkel assisted by an organization of twenty picked singers. 
He proposes to give an extended series of concerts to be known 
as "Kunkel's Popular Concerts." The singing force will be 
kept strictly down to twenty and none but singers of acknowl- 
edged abilitv will be admitted. The members of the organi- 
zation are: 'Sopranos— Miss Branson, Miss Cowen, Miss Flesh, 
Mrs Hart and Mrs. Laitey; Contraltos -Mrs. Blachley, Mrs. 
Bollman, nee Pauline Schuler, and Misses Cowen, Kilpatrick, 
and Laeis- Tenors— Messrs. Becker, Otto Bollman, Cooper, Farn- 
ham and'Keisker; Basses— Messrs. Oscar Bollman, Elwanger, 
l'orteous, Saler and Wiseman. At the first general meeting, the 
society, at the suggestion of Mrs. Laitey, adopted the name of 
"St. Louis Handel and Haydn Society." Rehearsals have 
begun and give promise of first-class results. Mr. Kunkel had 
intended to open the season with Mendelssohn's Hymn of 
Praise but, hearing that the St. Louis Choral Society had it in 
rehearsal, abandoned the idea. Two or three numbers from 
this great work will however be given at the first concert. „ 



A. A. MELLIER, 

711 Washington Ave., 

Handsome Toilet Articles! 

ONLY THE PUREST DRUGS 

Fresh from a Wholesale Stock. 



Prescriptions Compounded by Graduates in Pharmacy. 



— :©:— 



Seventh and Olive Sts., 



W 



Musical Herald. 

A 32-PAGE MONTHLY. 

Including 8 pages of choice Music. It is devoted to the ad- 
vancement of Music in all its departments. Its editorials, by • 
the large corps of editors, Questions and Answers, Reviews 
of New Music, Reviews of Concerts, Foreign and Domestic 
Notes, Musical Mention, Correspondence, etc., etc., make it 
indispensable to Teachers and Students of Music. 
Send stamp for sample copy to Musical Herald Co., 

Franklin Square, Boston 



Engravers andStationers 

Wedding and Visiting Card; 
Writing Papers and Envelopes, /\V_ 

4^ Monograms, Initials, and Crests. ^o'/\\ ' A 

°C^ Menu an> Dinner Urdt ^ 9 ,yJ^^ \ ^ 



B. E. THONSSEIM'S 



608 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
Finest and Largest Stock of Water Colors in the 
West. Also, Oil Paintings, Engravings, Etc. 

Framing Pictures and Regilding a Specialty. 

ALBANY 

Dancing Academy, 

TJLirig's Cave Hall 

— AND— 

Klleardsville Hall. 
F. H. WOOD, Manager. 

Leave orders at 

Wood & Co.'s Music Palace, 

517 OLIVE STREET 



MAJOR AND MINOR. 

Mr Colby of the American Art Journal called at the office of 
the Review recently, looking well and reporting continued suc- 
cess for his paper. 

The Musical Record, published by Oliver Ditson & Co., ceas- 
ed to appear as a weekly with the last number of September. 
It will be continued as a monthly "much enlarged and im- 
proved" beginning with November 1st. We wish the Record 
success in its new move. 

Mr E Boulanger, with N. Lebrun, the inventor of the " Du- 
plex Drum" is a happy lather once more. It is not a boy, it is 
not a girl it is (or it are) another sort of "duplex," in other 
words twins. We congratulate, of course, and are happy to 
say that the father is able to be about and is quite out of dan- 
ger. 

J A Kiesemiorst, the live agent for the Miller piano, has 
removed from Laclede Ave., to 1111 Olive street, a much more 
central location. We shall not say that we wish him success, 
for a wish implies a doubt, which does not exist in this case, 
but we will say that we shall be glad to hear of his increased 
success. 

Miss Pauline Schuler, the favorite contralto, and Mr. Oscar 
H Bollman, senior member of the firm of O. H. Bollman & 
Bro were united in marriage at the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church on the 20th ult. As we are wearing our old shoes, for 
reasons of comfort as well as economy, we did not throw them 
after the newly-wedded pair, but if our best wishes count for 
anything, their union will be both long and happy. 

Mr AdamShattinger, at No. 10 South Fifth St., has super- 
seded Merkel and Sons as agent in St. Louis for the Kranich 
and Bach pianos. These instruments are really first-class and 
vet sold at very moderate price. It affords us pleasure to know 
that they have at last obtained a representative who will ener- 
getically push their claims to public favor in St. Louis and 
vicinity A complete stock of these fine instruments will 
always* be found in Mr. Shattinger's warerooms. 



Give the miser a knowledge of mathematics, and he will 
cipher more. 

Sunday school teacher (about to commence on St. Paul's 
conduct of men and women during divine service.) Now, 
do you know why women no not take off their bonnets in 
church ?" Small boy—" Cos they ain't got looking-glasses to 
put 'em on by." " 

SENT FREE FOR SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 

Our magnificently illustrated catalogue (1,500 illustrations), 
MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 
Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 



Jno. I. Klueber, 

.,31c usic Teacher, <-*- 



Makes a Specialty of and 
has always on hand 



jj*%&±_ 




An assortment of 

—GOOD- 
OLD VIOLINS, 

Rangingin Pticefrom $5olo $300. 

3632 Easton Ave., ST. LOUIS. 



JUST PUBLISHED 



—THE— 



SOZLsTQ- "W\A."VE 



School pIuSSSLn/j., .and lutttafte IMg* author « 

" Song Pudget," " School Room Ohoru*, etc., etc. 
Price, Postpaid, 75 cents. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 

New York. Boston. Chicago. San Francisco. 



BOLLMAN BROS., 

—AGENTS FOR THE— 

Celebrated Scbaeffer Pianos, 

1104 & 1106 Olive Street, 

st. Loxjis, :mio. 



TUNING AND REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 



HENRY KILCEN, 
Church Organ Builder, 

No. 2111 Market Street, St. Louis. 

Tuning and Repairing promptly attended to. 

Organs from 12 to 14 Stops usually on hand. 

Music Teachers Wanted, 

AMERICAN TEACHERS BUREAU, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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H.Koehler. Presf. 



J.H.Scholer.Suph 



INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 

J". !_.. ISAACS, 

DECORATOR, 

1210 Olive Street, Excelsior Building. 

Fine Art Hangings and Decorative Painting. 
Wall Papers of all Grades and Colorings. 

LINCRUSTA WALTON, 

A new, permanent and beautiful 
Wall Decoration, not effected by 
Heat, Cold or Dampness. 
PATENT GLACIER WINDOW DECORATION. 
A most perfect and durable substitute for Stained Glass. 

WOOD CARPETS AND PARQUET FLOORS. 
European style in great variety of designs. 

Designs for Decorating furnished. Skilled Artisans sent to 
all sections of the country. 





G-AR MUElsPTS. 



F. DE DONAIO <Sc CO 

Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 




Olive Street, 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 



ADYIOE TO SZTNTO-IEI^S, 
BY A SINGER. 

This little book is worth many times its cost to every teacher 
and student of music. It is designed for a pocket companion, 
to be referred to daily, and as such will prove almost invalua- 
ble. It may be obtained of book and music dealers generally 
Price, flexible cloth, 75c. Sent by mail. E.TOURJEE. 

Music Hall, Boston. 



LONGFELLOW'S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC LYRICS. 




F all forms of poetry the lyric is pre-emi- 
nently the one which should rest upon 
what has been called the 'autobiographic 
basis,' and almost every one of Longfel- 
low's lyrics has this characteristic. The 
autobiographic basis, however, is of two 
kinds, personal and local. The personal 
is seen when the lyric has its origin in 
some, deep-rooted emotion in the poet's breast- 
love, disappointment, jealousy, anger; the local 
basis is when the lyric is the expression of the 
poet's emotional relationship to some merely local 
interest— a view, a house, or even a person. 

In many cases it is difficult to draw the line be- 
tween the two, but when the distinction can be 
clearly made there is no doubt that the former is 
the higher and greater kind of poetic inspiration ; 
its interest is common to all men, and not half uni- 
versal and half logical. 

A glance through the index of Longfellow's col- 
lected works shows that the autobiographic basis 
of the majority of his lvrics is the local one. " To 
the Kiver Charles," " The Belfrv of Bruges," " The 
Arsenal at Springfied,' "The Lighthouse," "The 
lire of Driftwood," "The Herons of Elmwood," 
"The Bridge"— these are specimens of the sub- 
jects that attracted his pen. 

Some concrete interest is necessary to call forth 
the sympathy of the less cultivated reader, the 
man who is accustomed to have each of his 
thoughts linked to a fact, and hence the welcome 
which these lyrics have received from those who 
form the majority of our society. They exhibit no 
sudden transport when a poetigal idea reveals it- 
self; none of the insight of great passion; little 
of the suggestion of an original view. 

Given a man of healthy temperament, of tender 
heart, of much cultivation, with a genuine poetic 
faculty, whose life has been passed in circum- 
stances of comfort and uneventful privacy, and 
these are just the lyrics that he would naturally 
write. This is not saying so little as might at first 
appear, for such a coincidence of men and circum- 
stances is rare in our time. And though there is 
much of Longfellow's lyrical poetry that is com- 
monplace enough, there is not wanting some that 
belongs to a high order of verse.—Fortnightly Re- 
view, London. 

FREDERICK HYMEN COWEN. 




T is now definitely settled that F. H. Cowen, 
the English composer is coming to this 
country to superintend the production of 
some of his larger works, and a brief sketch 
may not be out of place at this time. 

Mr. Cowen was burn of English parents, 
at Kingston, Jamaica, on Jaimarv 29, 1852, 
and is therefore in his thirty-second year. 
At the age of four he was taken by his parents to 
the "tight little isle." He very early exhibited un- 
usual musical talents which his parents were wise 
enough to have cultivated. His first tutors in 
music were Sir John Goss and Sir Julius Benedict. 
In 1865 he went to Germany and studied in Leipsic, 
and Berlin, and at a subsequent stage of his career 
he spent some lime in Italy, so that he has had the 
experience of various schools of music. " The 
Rose Maiden" is the earliest of Mr. Cowen's can- 
tatas, and it makes no pretentions to being any- 
thing more than light and pretty in style. It was 
written in 1870, when Mr. Cowen was only sixteen 
years of age. In 1871 he composed the incidental 
music to Schiller's "Maid of Orleans." In 187^! he 
wrote his symphony in F, which was produced at 
the Crystal Palace concerts in the following year, 
and an overture for the Norwich festival. In 1870 
he wrote for the Birmingham festival his cantata, 
" 1 he Corsair," which is accepted as one of the 
best of his choral works. In the same year he com- 
posed an opera, " Pauline," which, however, proved 
a failure, owing probably to the fact that he did 
not write up to the standard of his own abilitv, but 
attempted to suit what he erroneously consfdered 
was the public taste. In " The Scandinavian Sym- 
phony,'- which has been played with success in the 
principal cities of Europe, and in some cities of the 
United States, he made an immense advance on his 
previous compositions, and it has been generally 
accepted as one of the best representative orches- 
tral works of the present day. His attention is 
now occupied in writing an Italian opera, of which 
great things are expected. 

In England Mr. Cowen is recognized as a "coming 
man" in music, and it is believed that his celebrity 
is yet in its infancy. In this country Mr. Cowen is 
known almost entirely by his songs, which are cer- 
tainly clever, but not great. 



Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS. 



J. A. KIESELHORST, 

General Manager for St. Louis, 

1111 Olive Street. 



JUST PtTBLISHED I 

TWO NEW BOOKS 

BOLLMAN'S 

Evening Service 



i 

Consisting of Vespers, Magniflcete. 
Lucis Creator, Ave Maris Stellas and 
Pieces suitable for Benediction. Com- 
posed, arranged and selected by H. 
Bollman. 



BOIXMAN'S 

"Morning Service," 

A selection of Masses, Asperges, 
Veni Creator and Pieces of Offertory 
and Beuedictiou. Arranged and se- 
lected by H. Bollman. 

Sample Copy of either mailed to any address, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1.50. Address all orders to 

H. BOLLMAN & SONS, 

308 & 210 N. Fifth St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

OS-MASSES AND CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC A SPECIALTY.-®! 



f^ •**• B. IF 1 . ZB-^DKIEiEe 

Upright Piano 

(ELL 10 T PA TENTS.) 



OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

♦86TO 500 HCA-RHlSOiN" AVI1TTJ21, 

BOSTON, - MASS. 



"\ 



T- L. "WATERS,' 

MAirrvAcnnua ah» dbaub m 

'PIANOSandORGAN^ 

No. 14 East 14th Street, 

Bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue, NBW YORK. 



Agenta Wanted. Correspondence Solicited. 



DECKER & SON, 

(Established 1856.) 

GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 

3P»l£I.A.I*9rtOISL 

Endorsed by all the Prominent Artists, Musicians, and 
Critics for Tone, Touch, and Superior Workmanship. 

The Highest Standard of Excellence Attained 
and Maintained. 

Factory and Warerooms . 
1550 Third Avenue, Cor. 87th Street, New York. 

CAUTION.— No connection with any other house of a similar name. 




MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS . 
333 & 335 W. 36th Street, lVTmir VATl ir 

fc. Between 8th and 9th Aves., JNllW YUKK. 
SEPARABLE UPMCHT8 A SPECIALTY. ' 
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J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

31 and 33 Maiden Lane, New York, 

and 188 and 190 State Street, Chicago, 

SOLE U. S. AGENT FOE 



g And BAND INSTRUMENTS, 

Genuine Turkish Cymbals, Ktc. 

exclusively t>V Importer of Roehm, and Meyer Flutes and Piccolos 

T u-irv Cremona Violin Strings, Artist Violins and Bows, etc 

» .^A™ Manufacturers of the BINI GUITARS. Light Pi.ton 

ARBUCKLE, Band instrument., etc. General Agent for THE 





and all 

Artists. 



CLARIONA. Cataloguis free. 
Musical Rbvii 



Mention Kunkkl'i 



WHAT VIOLIN SHOULD A CHILD USE? 



P alace Organs, 



The Best in the World, 

Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver 
Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by 
any other manufacturer of Reed Organs in the 
World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 

LORING &. BLAKE ORGAN CO., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



M 



<^ CPH ^ AI£ > 



c, 



MANUlMtJTUBIM OF 



Square and the Imperial 

Upright Pianos 

WAREROOMS: 
630 Washington Street, BOSTON. MASS. 
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^?oe Solicited. *#*Z 
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WOODWARD & BROWN, 

ESTABLISHED 1843. 

Pianoforte Manufacturers 

526 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 



UGHT young children to begin upon 
small-sized violins? All makers say 
" Yes ;" naturally, for they supply the 
new violins of all sizes. But I emphat- 
ically say "No." The sooner the child 
gets accustomed to the right violin the 
better; the small violins merely present 
him with a series of wrong distances, 
which he has successively to unlearn. It is bad 
enough if in after years he learns the violoncello 
or tenor. Few violinists survive that ordeal, and 
most people who take to the tenor or 'cello after 
playing the violin keep to it. Either they have 
not been successful on the violin, or they hope to 
become so on the larger, though less brilliant, rela- 
tion, but they have a perfectly true instinct that it 
is difficult to excel on both, because of the inter- 
vals. Yet in the face of this you put a series of 
violins of different sizes into the pupil's hand on 
the ground that, as his hand enlarges with years, 
the enlarged key board will suit his fingers better ; 
but that is not the way the brain works— the 
brain learns intervals. It does not both'er itself 
about the size of the fingers that have got to 
stretch them. A child of even seven or eight can 
stretch all the ordinary intervals on a full-sized 
violin finger board. He may .not be able to hold 
the violin to his chin, but he can learn his scales 
and pick out tunes, sitting on a stool and holding 
his instrument like a violoncello. Before the age 
of eight I found no difficulty in doing this. But the 
greater the difficulty the better the practice. The 
tendons cannot be too much stretched, short of 
1 spraining and breaking. Mere acting is to be made 
no account of; the muscles can hardly be too much 
worked. A child will soon gain surprising agility, 
even on a large finger board. Avoid the hateful 
figured slip of paper that used to be pasted on 
violin finger boards in my youth, with round dots 
for the fingers. I. remember tearing mine oft in a 
fit of uncontrollable irritation. I found it very 
difficult, with the use of my eyes, to put my fingers 
on the dots, and even the note was not in tune, 
for of course' the dot might be covered in a dozen 
ways by the finger tips, and a hair's breadth one 
way or the other would vary the note. But the 
principle is vicious. A violin player's eyes have 
no more business with his fingers than a billiard 
player's eyes have with his cue. He looks at the 
ball ; and the musician, if he looks at anything, 
should look at the notes, or at his audience, or he 
can shut his eyes if he likes. It is his ears, not his 
eyes, that have to do with his fingers,.— Rev. W. H. 
Haweis, in the Gentleman's Magazine.} 
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Ravon c£? Bacon, 
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RAVEN PIANOS. 

(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 

MANUFACTORY: I WAREROOMS: 

13 Washington Place, | 13 East Sixteenth Street, 

asTE-^TT- TOSK CITT. 

8®~Uprigh.ts a Specialty-"®* 
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ESTABLISHED 1850. 

B. Shoninger Organ Gomp'y, 

MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 

Organs & Upright Piano -Fops. 

Factory Nos. 97 to 121 Chestnut St., 
NEW HAVEN, - - - CONN. 




The 
were 
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BARREIRAS' 

PIANO WAREROOMS, 

N. E. Cor. Eleventh & Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



PIANOS and ORGANS (new and second-hand) 
Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. Pianos for Rent— $2.50 
to $7.00 per month. 



THE ORGAN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

WAS weary with wandering," says Irving, 
and sat down to rest myself by a monu- 
ment. The sound of casual footsteps had 
ceased from the abbey. I could only hear, 
now and then, the distant voice of the 
priest repeating the evening service, and 
the faint responses of the choir; these 
paused for a time, and all was hushed, 
stillness, the desertion, and obscurity that 
„ gradually prevailing around, gave a deeper 
and more solemn interest to the place : 

For in silent grave no conversation, 
No ioyful tread of friends, no voice of lovers, 
No careful father's counsel— nothing's heard, 
For nothing is, but all oblivion, 
. Dust and endless darkness. 

Suddenlv the notes of the deep laboring organ 
burst upon the ear, falling with double and re- 
doubled intensitv, and rolling, as it were, huge bil- 
lows of sound How well do their volume and 
grandeur accord with this mighty building ! With 
what pomp do they swell through its vast vaults, 
and breath their awful harmony through these 
caves of death, and make the silent sepulchre vo- 
cal! And how they rise in triumphant acclama- 
tion, heaving higher and higher their accordant 
notes, and piling sound on sound— and now they 
pause, and the soft voices of the choir break out 
into sweet gushes of melody; they soar aloft, and 
warble along the roof, and seem to play about these 
lofty vaults like the pure airs of heaven. Again the 
pealing organ heaves its thrilling thunders, com- 
pressing air into music, and rolling it forth upon 
the soul. What long-drawn cadences, what solemn 
sweeping concords ! It grows more and more dense 
and powerful— it fills the vast pile and seems to 
jar the very walls— the ear is stunned— the senses 
are overwhelmed. And now it is winding up in 
full jubilee— it is rising from the earth to heaven— 
the very soul seems rapt away and floated upwards 
on this swelling tide of harmony ! " 



JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 



GRAND 
SQUARE 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

sflStfOg 



AND 
UPRIGHT 



333 & 235 East 31st Street, 

Bet. 2d & 3d Aves., 1TEW "H-OiRaJZ. 



SCHAEFFER, 



Square and Upright Fiano-Fortes ^ 

|ij 456 West 37th Street, NEW YORK. IW 

^Ia \ tTT These Pianos were AWARDED A PRIZE at the PARIS \H" 
[j^-. INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, 1878. ^^ ^ 




MANUFACTURER OF 




ill JARDINE & SON, 

ORGAN BUILDERS, 

318 & 330 East 39th St., N. Y. 



LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS, 

Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y.. 4 Manuals. 

St. George's Church, " 4 

St. Paul's M. E. Church, " 4 " 

Holy Innocents, 

Fifth Ave. Pros. Church, " 3 " 

Brooklyn Tabernacle, 4 

Pittsburg Cathedral, 4 

Mobile Cathedral, 3 

1st Pres., Philadelphia, 3 " 

Epiphany, Philadelphia, 

St. John's M.E., Brooklyn, 3 " 



LIGHTE <3c ERNST, 

Old House o/ Lighte, Newton <f Bradbury, Established 1840. 
Manufacturers or First-Class 

FIANO-FORTES, 

No. lO Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 



HORACE WATERS & CO., 

Pianos and Organs 

Special Prices to Teachers, Schools and Seminaries. 

^-AGENTS WANTED^m 

Warerooms— 124 Fifth Ave. FACTORY-Cor. Broome 
and East Streets, 
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A.. SIEGEL & CO. 



Have Removed their Store TWO DOORS NORTH OP 
OLD STAND. New stock of 

GAS AND COAL OIL FIXTURES- 



Repairing and Furnishing Private Houses and Public Build- 
ings a Specialty. Gas Pitting, Steam Fitting and Plumbing 
promptly attended to and neatly done. 

219 NORTH FIFTH STREET. 



co3^s:E]:Rrv^To:R/Y\ 

Tuition in music, $15 per quarter, with the ablest teachers. 
This includes collateral advantages amounting to one hundred 
and twenty-five hours of musical instruction 'in a single quar- 
ter, which is twice as much as is offered by any musical insti- 
ution in Europe. Students In the conservatory have access 
to a library containing over 8,000 volumes on music. English 
branches free. Pupils now received. Send for calendar. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 



* 



* 



"SCHEIDLER'S" 

NEW PIANO SCHOOL. 

PRICE, $3.00. 

Mailed free of .postage for examination. Special 
inducements to teachers for introduction. 

GEORGE WILLIG & CO., 

No. 6 N. Charles St., BALTIMORE. 
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Briggs Pianos. 




The BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and are offered at as LOW PRICES as 
will ensure a really good instrument. 

All our Pianos are fully warranted for Five Years. 

C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 

WAREROOMS AND FACTORY : 

1125 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

New York Wareroom, 26 W. 23d St. 
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4? Matchless °« 
$ PIANOS '. 

310 N.5' h STR. ST. LOUIS. MO. 



A REMINISCENCE OF GOTTSCHALK. 




(^£ TJST after his return to this country from 
his first trip to South America, Gottschalk 
found himself penniless in New York. 
Taking three of his compositions under 
his arm, the poor young artist called upon 
Birth, then the leading publisher of the 
city, and offered him the manuscripts of 
the compositions which afterwards became 
famous under the titles of " Last Hope," " Marche 
de Nuit" and "La Bachannelle." Old Mr. Firth 
was polite in the extreme, but could not think of 
publishing the compositions of an unknown author, 
much less of paying for them. This reception was 
of so discouraging a nature that he would gladly 
have abandoned, for the time being, the attempt of 
selling his compositions ; but necessity stared him 
in the face and, with a despondent heart, he 
trudged along in his well-worn clothes until he 
came to the place of business of Hall and Son. 
Here again he played the three compositions over. 
When he heard Mr. Hall begin by telling him he 
thought they were very fine, but that he could not 
afford to pay him a proper price for them, he began 
to think that Hall's answer would be the same as 
Firth's. "I'll tell you what I'll do," continued 
Mr. Hall, " I'll give you thirty dollars each for the 
three, ninety dollars in all." The offer was 
promptly and gratefully accepted; to Gottschalk, 
under the circumstances, it was a godsend ; it 
meant anew suit of clothes, which he oadly need- 
ed, and money to pay his board for a few weeks at 
least. Some days before that a friend of Gotts- 
chalk's had, without his knowledge, written to Mr. 
Jonas Chickering, the founder of the famous piano 
house, telling him of the straits of the young 
artist, and asking him whether he could not do 
something for him. When Gottschalk returned to 
his room, tired, but happy over his ninety dollars, 
he found a letter with the Boston post-mark. In- 
closed was an accepted draft for one hundred and 
fifty dollars with this laconic communication : 

Mr. L. M. Gottschalk, 

Dear Sir;— Please accept the inclosed draft with my com- 
pliments and ask no questions. Yours Kespectfully, ' 

Jonas Chickering. 

As Longfellow has said : " The lowest ebb is the 
turn of the tide," and soon the stranded artist was 
riding high upon the waves of public favor. Once 
again he was in New York, this time the famous 
Gottschalk. A note from the rapidly rising house 
of Steinway, then doing business on Walker street, 
requested him to call upon them. Mr. John Seltzer 
who had accompanied Gottschalk as violinist in an 
extended concert tour and who for many years 
afterwards was a dealer in musical instruments in 
Columbus, Ohio, was shown the note by his friend 
the virtuoso, who stated he was not acquainted 
with any of the Steinways. Mr. Seltzer knew them 
all and offered to accompany the artist and intro- 
duce him. Together they called on the Steinways 
and found Henry Steinway at work in the ware- 
room, tuning a piano. Mr. Steinway opened the 
conversation by complimenting the artist upon his 
genius, and said he desired to make arrangements 
with him to play their pianos. He thought he 
could offer him more liberal inducements than any 
other house. " Stop, right here, Mr. Steinway/' 
said Gottschalk, "no money consideration you 
could offer would induce me to play your piano in 
my concerts so long as Mr. Chickering makes a 
piano that meets my demands. When my toes and 
my elbows were out, here in New York, Mr. Jonas 
Chickering, a gentleman whom I had never met, 
came to my assistance, and £ shall not forget it so 
long as I live." Then, he went on and related the 
facts we have already given above (and which we 
have reported as they were stated to us by Mr. 
Seltzer, the only survivor of the trio present at that 
conversation) and wound up by repeating again: 
"So long as Chickering makes a piano that meets 
my demands, I shall use none other in public ; 
and " he added " so long as I write a note the 
Messrs. Hall shall be my publishers, if they wish." 
Gottschalk was more than a musician, he was a 
gentleman, and in spite of the most tempting 
offers from rival houses, he kept faith with himself 
and with those who had succored him in his hour 
of need, till the day of his death. 

YOU WOULD SACRIFICE YOUR INTERESTS TO 

Order or Buy any 
Watches, Diamonds, 
Clocks, Bronzes, 

Solid Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Music Boxes, Cutlery, 
Jewelry, or Lamps, 

Without first sending six cents for postage and receiving the 
magnificently illustrated catalogue of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis. 
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THE GREAT GERMAN 
REMEDY 

FOR PAIN. 

Relieves and cures 

RHEUMATISM, 

Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, 

BACKACHE, 

HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, 

SORE THROAT, 

QUINSY, SWELLINGS, 

SPRAINS, 

Soreness, Cuts, Bruises, 

FROSTBITES, 

BURNS, SCALDS, 

And all other bodily aches 
and pains. 

FIFTY CENTS A BOTTLE. 

Sold by all Druggists and 
Dealers. Directions in 11 
languages. 

The Charles A. Vogeler Co. 

(Suooesaors to A. VOGELER & CO.) 

Baltimore, Mil., U.S.A. 



Field, French & Co. 

General Southwest em Agents for the 
XT 3VT 3Ft I "\7" -A. TLm Ij E ID 

WEBER PIANOS, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

Pianos 01 Organs 



-. 



An immense stock always on hand, 

in which are represented all the 

BEST MAKES. 



Prices and Terms to Su it Purchasers. 

Special attention given to Renting New 
Pianos. Correspondence Solicited. 

No. noo Olive Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 



JAMES HOGAN PRINTING CO. 



e) artistic d 



Irhtting § §i%0rap]rmg 



MAKE A SPECIALTY OP FINE WOKE. 



413 & 415 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS. 



PATENT PIANO FOOTSTOOL, 

WITH PEDAL ATTACHMENT FOR YOUNG PUPILS. 

This Footstool should be witt 
every piano on which childrer 
are to play. Highly recom 
mended by the most promineni 
teachers— among others; S. B 
Mills, Fred. Brandeis, Chas 
Kunkel, Louis Staab, A. J. Davis 
A. Paur, Chas. Heydtmann. H 
S. Perkins, W. C. Coffin, etc. 

4Sr!Send for Circulars. 
L. MATHIAS, 305 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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Factory: 34th Street, bet. 10th and 11th Avenues. 
WAREROOMS : No. 11 East Fourteenth Street, 



NEW YORK 




COMICAL CHORDS. 



STEIN WAY PIANOS 

J. MOXTER & CO. 

IsTO- 91S OLPTB' STREET. 



Steinway Pianos, Gabler Pianos, Kurtzman Pianos, Engel & Scharf Bros. Pianos 



pSrWe make a specialty of Meriting, Tuning and Repairing Pianos. 



C. Eurlzmann 



j 



Manufacturer of 



Piano-Fortes 



j 



106, 108 & 110 Broadway, - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 

COKRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 



,pv®i®na 



liW 




m 



Excellent in Tone. Perfect in Execution. 
Plays all the Latest Music. 

THE 

Mechanical Orguiaette Company 

Sole Manf'rs and Patentees, 
831 BROADWAY, 

NEW YOEK, 

And by their authorized agents through- 
out the country. 



READ & THOMPSON, General Agents for the Orguinette, 208 & 210 N. Fifth St. 




MANUFACTURERS OF. 



») 



UPRIGHT PIANO-FORTES. 

Our Patent Repeating Action, Patent Tone Resonator, Patent Metallic Action Prame, are 
Valuable Improvements to the Upright Pi anos which Pianists w ill Appreciate. 

Catalogues Mailed upon Application to 

235 East 21st Street. Ne W Tor*. , 6.3 Main Street. Kansas City. 



Sweet strains— Clear honey. 
A "C-flat ."— A stupid sailor. 
A grate singer— The tea-kettle. 
The music of the Union— The wedding. 
Epitaph on a butcher; Pork-reacher, he's no more ! 
It is sad to think that a forger may be a writeous man. 
When is a young girl like a music book ? When she is full of 
airs. 

A Singer should not live in a glass house, since he throws 
tones. 

And now Lady Godiva is said to be a myth- a bare falsehood, 
as it were. 

Some one inquires, "Where have all the ladies' belts gone?" 
Gone to waist long ago. , 

Actors should be watched closely on election day. They 
are professional repeaters. 

The man who delivers a declamation through the tele- 
phone is a hello-cutionist ? 

Could the pitcher of a base ball team be spoken of as "the 
power behind the thrown?" 

Ferranti has dedicated a waltz he has composed to his dog! 
It should have been a bark-arole. 

The modern martyr who suffers at the steak is the chap who 
| lives at the cheap boarding-house. 

"Nine o'clock!" said madame, looking at her watch, "I 
must begin to undress for the ball " 

A plain woman, away from the piano is often preferred to a 
playing woman sitting at that fearful instrument. 

Organists must be careful A man was recently fined in a 
police court of Chicago for pedaling without a license. 

A man in Rochester has such a cracked voice that he rarely 
says anything without breaking his word.— Post Express. 

Little Gertie (after waiting some time for dessert)— " Uncle, 
don't you have anything after dinner?" Uncle— "Yes, dear; 
the dyspepsia." 

There's been considerable talk lately about "royalty on 
barbed wire." All that we can say is that royalty must feel 
mighty uncomfortable. 

Oral Instruction.- -A untie— "Well, Charley, what have you 
been doing to-day in school?" Small boy— "Oh, nothing much. 
Teacher'sbeen gabbin'." 

Life consists of cutting teeth in childhood, of the pangs of 
unrequited love in youth, of dyspepsia in manhood, and of 
a fear of death in old age. 

" When you are in Rome, you must do as Romans do," as 
the American tramp said when he squatted on the steps of a 
cathedral in the Eternal City, and held out his hat. 

Conundrums.— Whv have you a right to pick an artist's 
Docket'' Because he lias pict-ures. Why cannot a pantomimist 
entertain nine Dutchman? Because he can ges-tickle-ate. 

A Georgia woman wasn't hurt a bit in the railroad collision, 
but she wants $3,000 for the manner in whicli she was obliged 
to turn a somersault in the presence of eighteen horrid men. 

" Everybody is looking at Rhode Island," remarks the editor 
of the Providence Dispatch in the course of an editorial on 
"The Duty of the Hour." This explains the recent advance in 
the price of microscopes. 

Ice cream is now made from kaolin, a white clay sweeten- 
ed with glucose and flavored with chemicals, and yet not- 
withstanding all this extra trouble, it is sold at the same price 
as the old-fashioned kind.— Philadelphia News. 

Lawyer C. (entering the office of his friend, Dr. M and 
speaking in a hoarse whisper -"Fred Pve got such a cold this 
morning that I can't speak the truth.' Dr. M.-"Well, I m glad 
that it's nothing that will interfere with your business. # 

A German paper had occasion to use the number " 125,000 " 
and wishing to put it in letters instead of figures, the fol- 
lowing was the result : " Einmalhundertfiinf undzwanzigtaus- 
eiid. (The compositor will please put it in figures hereafter!) 

Seeing that the fire was getting low during the performance 
of a lonir concert piece, in a chilly parlor, a gentleman asked 
his nSbor in a whisper, how he should stir the fire with- 
omintervupling the music.' "Between the bars," was the. re- 
ply. 

At an evening party lately a fine fellow, but one who likes 
*«t Ji£ art™! himself a ereat deal, was interrupted in a eonver- 
satkn A themo^ 
was I saying r A witty lady immediately replied, "You were 

saying T !" 
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We Offer SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 
Wishing to Purchase. 



EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED 



READ & THOMPSON 

General Agents for the Orguinette. 



WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING AND SAVE MONEY. 









iigfficji CONN 
THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 

THE ONLY ORCAN HAVING 
CHILDRENS BLOW PEDALS. 

PLEASE SEND 
FOR 



Elegant in Design. Superior in Finish. 

Unapproachable in Tone. 





the same superiority of workmanship and tone Is un form ^mainTafneoMn 

Wilcox & White Organ Co., 

MERIDEN, CT. 
Branch Offices: 

613 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. C6 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

152 Wabaih Ave., Chicago, 111. 25 Union Square, N. 7 

1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 13 Hamsell St., London Ing 





Jo/l/7: 

'-mi. 

210 & 212 NORTH THIRD STREET. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

For Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Open Day and Night all the Yean. 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

210 North Third Street. I. N. Beers, Principal. 

Voices trained for the stage, dramatic reading or pub- 
lic speaking. For Circular, address 

J. W. JOHNSON, Business Director. 



Coldbeck's Musical Art. 



The continuation of Goldbeck's Musical Instructor 
appears on the 15th of every month. 



PBICE 



i2.oo :pe:r, -s-e^e,, 



chas. a. drach & co., 
|E lectrutypers i{> tereutypers | 

Cor. Fourth and Pine Streets, 

(Globe -Democrat Building,) 
ST. X.OTTIS, - - IMTO. 



Contents of each number: 1, Choice Songs and Piano Pieces 
with lessons for their performance; 2, a Sacred Vocal Piece ■' 
% an Organ Voluntary; 4, the Three Graduating Courses of 
Piano, Voice and Harmony, 5, Selected Lists of Music- 6 
teachers Code, and other important reading 

The Musical Instructor, April 1882-83, may be obtained 
in 12 numbers, at $1.00, or the same in a handsomely bound 
volume at $1.50. Subscription to Goldbeck's Musical Art a 
publication more than twice the size of the "Instructor " m'av 
be secured by inclosing $2.00 to 

ROBERT GOLDBECK, 

706 Olive Street. St. Louis. 



Jordan Floral Co. 

-+( ESTABLISHED 1859. )+- 

SPECIALTIES : 

Cut Flotoei% plant?, Fiona! Decollation, 



OFFICE AND FLORIST STORE: 



No. 706 Olive Street, 

Greenhouses : 
Grand Ave., near Cass Ave. 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 

J. M Jordan, Supt 



PIANO DACTYLI0N 



A new invention of great practical value and 
real benefit to the Piano Player. 
To strengthen the fingers. 
To improve the touch. 
To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 
To give correct position of the hand. 
To save time and a vast amount of labor. 

Used, endorsed, and highly recommended by the 
best of Pianists and Teachers, among whom— 
Mad. Julie Rive-King. Mr. S. B. Mills. 
Mr. Chas. Kunkel. Mr. H. G. Andres. 

Mr. armin Doerner, Mr. Otto Singer. 
Mr. Geo. Schneider. 

Introduced at, and used by, the different Col- 
leges of Music in Cincinnati. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHEEE. Send for Circulars. 
I»; E. LEVASSOR, Manufacturer, 

»4 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 




There, is a certain clergyman who is noted for his long ser- 
mons One Sunday, when he had reached his "nineteenthlv " 
fc*wif??K?iw moment - 2 nd ., ftft er taking breath, he asked : 
from the choir. ^ m Say amen! " res P 01 ^ed a voice 

Boatswain of an ocean steamer to seaman who seems to he 
hunting for something: "Well, what are you looking for?" 

For a pail?" ' What do you want with a pa ?" "! want io 
a7y S teo a w 3 ash ? " h '° PenyOUr "^ and y0U wonHave 

,^ violinist on a Nevada stage was anxiously turning one of 
the keys of his violin backward and forward, 'but it did not 
suit him He turned it over and over again, while the audience 
impatient v waited, until a voice came from the gallery "Chon 
ny, yoost hit der bung." 6 * ^uon- 

A sensitive plant (Herr Pumpernickle, having just plaved a 
composition of his own, burst into ears.)-Chorus of his 
friends-"Oh, what is the matter? What can we do for vou''" 
Herr Pumpernickle-" Ach! Nossing! Bot ven I hear rea iv 
coot music, zen must I alvays veep " y 

"Do you see here where you are charged, sir with heinc 
drunk and disorderly?" observed the recorder, ho ding out the 
affidavit just signed and sworn to by the policei mm Tht 
tramp took the affidavit and read itcnrefully^fpsdedown Ind 
replied : "Am I to blame? I never wrote that." ' 

"Where's your father?" "Drunk." "That's bad Where is 
L o W^, er .r .. <*$ the chills." "Who is that out at th" 
well?' "Sis." "Is she married?" "No. but she wo n d LS! 
been if it hadiVt been for the chills." "How -did the e Mil, keln 
her from marrying ?" " Case she tuck a chill an' shook the fel- 
ler what come to see her."— Arkansaw Traveller. 

vnn^ A( i" F i IOK ail K a fP[ Ilsle r, who had been schoolmates in 
you h and were about the same age, met in after years and 
he lady, chancing to remark that " men live a great deal faster 
than women," the bachelor replied: " Yes Maria ■ the W 
ftSrtTS.SFS r, were e« ( ' h twenty-four year.fold;T ow I'm over 
agafn. y * reached tMrty yet " They never met 

A Pittsburg girl vyho had refused a good-looking teleeranh 
repairer man three times within six months gave as a S! 
that he was too much of a wanderer; that he roamed fr o' 
pole to pole, from one climb to another, and if he didrom/S 

One day he shouted to oneof his IS ^ fj h | v ™ f «' 
tie bit of a solo there ; shove it out 7" The inHi v 1^,,„i <T i" 

O' RouH-e'' ; "T r , ert i n a to * tono My P»« t22Sd S?# 
? punypowerfun' T '' ""* aUSW6red °' R ° Urke ' " ^' means 

"I love dancing," said a Penobscot ferry boatman lnnki»„ 
out from the wheelhouse upon a party treading n'v,^ lg 
upon the deck the other day " Why don't W «f™ a m ?! SUr l 
Indulge then?" asked a ifian oulsld T VeTl'" Tolled The 

and ^SS^^J^^jSS^TffSi by degrees 

baker." "What do you want?" "To leaveTour bread "' " w£? 
!&&!£?&%$?'*» ^out it-put^rthSh theL^: 

paiieg^ %i£8$& K&S 3S h ffiSl &f«S 

dearest friend "And what did you B av?r "I cSlnc?ded whh 
his laudations." "Well, I always thought you were afrienTof 
mine, but if you allow people to speak about me like that with 

An English country parson, setting before his hearers a e-W 
ing Picture of heavenly delights, wound up w itn " Thefe we 
anal be, my beloved brethren, all singing at the same time 
and in different key*." The brethren, however, did not seen? 
£.» e fa ™'; abl y impressed with the musical prospects hi C 
dise, and the parson was compelled to explain that he mean 
voices when he said keys. meanc 

h# SS(r Whekijsk says, in a poem - that » was "at the twilight 
hour when "a dream came to my stern heart's bolted door- 
a sad-faced dream, robed in the garb of woe." If she eats ice 
cream and a pickle just before retiring, as many girls do «nr>h 
dreams will surely come loafing around he rrtSrnfi ear? s' bolt 
ed door.and she's lucky if they don't crawl about her head and 
frighten the wits out of her almost.-A' rmfo u , K Herald 

"I dare say a piano is the best music for citv folks rt'« 
more highfalutin in style," remarked a farmer's wife-' "hut 
the beauty of an organ is that it's sich a solemn, churchlike 
instrument, half the folks can't tell whether it's a dance tune 
or a Moody and San Key hymn you're a-playing ; and mv hus 
band he says that's a mighty convenience to folks that live in 
a neighborhood where they've got to be responsible to everv 
one for the way they pass the Sabbath." «cveiy 

Old Si was asked by one of our merchants: 

"Si, do yon know a darky by the name of Davis?" 
Sisaro Davis wid de red eye, dat got burned in de ribber of 
sploshm?" u ul 

"Yes, he's the man." 

"Well I knows him." 

"Is he reliable'.'" 

" Gin' 11, but it ' pends moughty on de bizness dot he's 'gaged 
in at de time. 6 6 

" What business would he suit best in as day porter'" 
Well, ter tell ye de flat-footed, unsophisticated trufe dare's 
one place whar (lis nigger cou'd wuck an' be ez hones' as se 
day— an dat s ez porter in er real 'state sto'! In dat case de 
o ner d be liable ter tine de propurty alius where he lef hit'" 
—Georgia Major. 

WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT? 

Send six cents for postage and receive the 

Magnificently illustrated catalogue, (1,500 illustrations) of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWEERY CO., 

Fourth and Eocust Sts., St. Louis. Mo., ' 

And learn how easily you can settle this question. 
Their beautiful goods and low prices will surprise you. 
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AG-EUT IFOIR^m 



This wonderful little instrument is a re- 
markable triumph of mechanical skill, and 
is not only 

but is also an instrument of real merit. 

It consists of a small elegantly designed 
case, with a curved glass front, as shown in 
the above cut. 

By working the crank, wind is supplied to 
the instrument, and, at the same time, a 
perforated sheet of pasteboard is drawn 
through, which operates a set of slide valves, 
thereby producing the required tunes. 

These perforated sheets cost but a few 
cents, and can be used over and over again 
for years. 

We are constantly issuing in this fern all 
the latest and most popular music, so that 
any one possessing one of these Organinas 
can perform whenever he chooses, entertaining 
both himself and friends without having him- 
self the slightest knowledge of music. 






OAK 




AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

FOB S-A-IjIE JB1T 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., - St. Louis, Mo. 



New England Cabinet 




Excelling all Others in Beauty, Volume, and Power of Tone. 



Osttalogoies H^Csuiled. Free. 



NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY 

1299 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




MAJOR AND MINOR. 



The pianist, Henry Wienskowitz, lately of New York has ac- 
cepted the position of principal piano teacher in the Illinois 
Conservatory of Music at Jacksonville, 111., of which Mr. J. S. 
Barlow is the principal. 

The judges of the Paris Conservatory have awarded the first 
grand prize to Gemma Luziani. She is scarcely fifteen vears 
old, but has remarkable execution on the piano. She played 
in Milan with great success. 

A Woman whose name is given as Mme de Grandval has 
carried off the first prize of the society of Composers in Paris 
this year. She was awarded the prize of SOOOf (8600) for the 
best orchestral suite in three movements. 

The Hurdy-Gurdy says that English is a poor language in 
which to write about music. If that is meant as an excuse for 
its performances, it is quite unnecessary— no one lias as yet 
been so rash as to accuse it of publishing any original articles 
on music in English. Selah! 

The New York correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
recently described Silas G. Pratt, the " American Wagner" and 
author of "Zenobia," as "a Chicago cigar maker." It is true 
that most of Pratt's works end in smoke, but he does not call 
them cigars, nor even cigar-lighters. 

A Paris paper says that Mile. Marie Van Zandt will visit the 
United States professionally during the season of 1884-85, and 
will appear in a number of those operas in which she hag 
achieved her fame. Maurice Strakosch says that he hopes to 
secure this prima donna for concerts and operas in this country 
next year. 

Camille Saint-Saens has recovered from the fever he recent- 
ly contracted in Egypt. His friends and admirers were at one 
time in serious doubt of his recovery, but the musical world is 
yet to be delighted with the gifted musician's presence and 
new productions. He is the organist at the Church of the 
Madeleine. 

Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, the eminent soprano, has been engag- 
ed by the Boston "Handel and Haydn Society" to sing the "St 
Matthew" Passion Music. Also by the Baltimore Oratorio So- 
ciety for their Christmas oratorio and also for F. H. Cowen'i 
"St. Ursula," which is to be given on Nov. 22d, by the New 
York Oratorio Society, under the composer's direction. 

The Minnie Hank operatic concert company includes be- 
sides the lady in whose honor it is named, Paulina Sali, con- 
tralto; Mr. Montegriilb, tenor; Viucenzode Pasquali, bass; Mr 
Sternberg, pianist. Portions of "Carmen," "Faust," " Favo- 
rita," Trovatore," and "The Daughter of the Regiment," in 
costume, are included in the repertory of the company. 

There was lately given to Gounod, at Paris, a bass-relief by 
Fradceschi, in remembrance of a private performance of his 
" Redemption," on May 20, at the house of a well known Paris 
amateur, Mme. Fuchs. The work has obtained another success 
at Geneva, where it was given during a festival by the " Societe 
Mnsicale de la Suisse Romande," and will be repeated by the 
society early nex winter. 

The London Figaro sums up the musical abilities of the 
Royal family as follows : "In private, the Prince of Wales 
whoso warmly supports the Royal college of music, limits, I 
believe, his musical efforts to performances on the banjo. His 
sister, the Princess Louise , plays the guitar, the Duchess of 
Teck has a contralto voice, the Princess of Wales plays the 
piano (two years ago she accompanied Mme. Nilssoii), the 
Duke of Albany has a fine library, and is a sound theoretical 
and historical musician, the Duchess of Edinburgh is com- 
petent to turn over the pages of a full score for her husband, 
and the Duke of Edinburgh essays to play the violin." 

A Whistler. —A boy in Vermont, accustomed to working 
alone, was so prone to whistling, that, as soon as he was by 
himself, he unconsciously commenced. When asleep, the 
muscles of his mouth, chest, and lungs were so completely 
concatenated in the association, he whistled with astonishing 
shrillness. A pale countenance, loss of appetite, and almost 
total prostration of strength, convinced his mother it would 
end in death, if not speedily overcome, which was accomplish- 
ed by placing him in the society of another boy, who had 
orders to give him a blow as soon as he began to whistle. 

We have just read the minutes of the first meeting of the 
Delta County Musical Association" of Texas and have come 
to the conclusion that there is rather more musical common 
sense down there than there is in the north. The organizers 
of this association seem to have understood that the way to 
cultivate music among the people, is to begin with the people's 
music; they have not set themselves up as a musical legisla- 
ture without a constituency, but have been content to create 
out of the music-loving people of their county a body for the 
cultivation of music at home. Let such associations be multi- 
plied ; then let them elect delegates who shall form a State 
association, let that be done in other states, then let these 
state association again select their representatives to a Na- 
tional Association and the latter body will represent some- 
thing and somebody and its meetings will be something more 
than occasions for advertising sostenuto pedals, particular 
conservatories, piano methods, etc., or for the ventilation of 
more or less bad rhetoric. Sensible people those Delta County 
Texans! 



Washington, D. G— General G. C Knifiiii, in a letter stating 
his wife was cured of a painful ailment bv St. Jacobs Oil, 
writes that after witnessing its magical cure of pain he would 
cheerfully pay $100 for a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil, if he could 
not get it cheaper. 
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CENTS 
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POSTAGE 

DO NOT FAIL 

TO 

OBTAIN ONE. 



JUST ISSUED F ?8? PRESS! 

ofiESKSSSLi FIFTEEN HUNDRED (1500 > ILLUSTRA- 
TI0N8 SfftffiftZ JEWELS, ART and SILVERWARE. 

It contains valuable and Interesting information about 
WEDDINGS ( Invitations and Anniversaries) . 

PRECIOUS STONES (si & nificance and Corresponding Months). 

SOLID SILVER WARES, (TheirValueandBeauty) 

WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT/ F r n cffl p nr 

SILVER PLATED WARES/K e c a ^ ulFormsandmarvellously 

A, *sassssr all mankind anip t ar £ larly ladies. 

Send CI Y CENTS to cover P osta &e and it will be promptly sent to you by 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. c 

Nos, 401, 403 & 405 N, 4th St., Cor, Locust, ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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Is Not One, but 3o Stores Under the Same Roof. 



1 Silk and Velvet Store. 

2 Dress Goods Store. 

3 Mourning Goods Store. 

4 Calico and Gingham Store. 

5 Summer Wash Goods Store. 

6 Lining Goods Store. 

7 Linen and Domestic Store. 

8 Hosiery Store. 

9 Glove Store. 
10 Lace Store. 

Besides Six 
.A.d.cLress : 



JTJST SEJU: 

11 Embroidery Store. 

12 Trimming Store. 

13 Gents' Furnishing Store. 

14 White Goods Store. 

15 Cloth and Cassimere Store. 

16 House Furnishing Store. 

17 Flannel Store. 

18 Motion Store. 

19 Ribbon Store. 

20 Fancy Goods Store. 
Workrooms connected with various 



21 Art Embroidery Store. 

22 Millinery Store. 

23 Upholstery Store. 

24 Shoe Store. 

25 Blanket and Comfort Store. 

26 Underwear Store. 

27 Children's Clothing Store. 

28 Cloak Store. 

29 Shawl Store. 

30 Ladies' and Misses' Suit Store. 
Departments. 



WM. BARR DRY GOODS COMPANY, 



SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, 



ST. LOTJIS. 



J. KENNARD & SONS, 



DEALERS IN 



CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS 






Lace and Damask Curtain Goods. 



LARGEST CARPET HOUSE IN THE WESTERN COUNTRY. 



K^Call and see our Stock before purchasing elsewhere. 



420 & 422 NORTH FOURTH STREET, - ST. LOUIS, MO. 



Church's Visitor makes a general onslaught upon the musical 

Sapers because they occasionally blaze away at one another, 
ut, brother Murray, if " shooting is strictly forbidden on these 
premises " why do you now fire off your blunderbuss ? 

There is one jewel which au editor should wear on his shirt 
front as the hotel clerk wears his "diamond," i. e. at all times 
and on all occasions, Brother Murray, and the name of the said 
jewel is "consistency." If that be neglected, the public, para- 
phrasing, Burns, say, or at least think: 

"Oh wad some pow'r the giftie gie thee 
To see thysel' as ithers see thee!" 

Offenbach was witty, but his wit was rather the result of 
attrition with the Parisian art-world in which he had so long 
lived than a natural growth ; lie could make cutting and often 
harsh observations, but those who knew him best ware well 
aware that cynical as was his speech and brusque as was some- 
times his manner, he was at heart kind and charitable. His 
vanity was great, but it revealed itself in ways more amusing 
than offensive. Numberless anecdotes illustrative of this 
weakness are told, and of many of them could it be said ; " Se 
none vero e ben trovato." The most characteristic was told 
apropos of his interview with the Emperor William at Ems. 
The Emperor said: "We, too, have a right to be proud of you. 
Herr Offenbach, for you were born, 1 am informed, at Bonn." 
"No, your majesty," was Offenbach's answer. "Theotherman 
was born at Bonn; I am a native of Cologne." The other 
man was Beethoven. 

Our esteemed exchange, Brainard's Musical World, "goes for" 
us in ihe following style: 

"Kunkei/s Mns cal Revif.w, published monthly by Kunkel 
Bros., St. Louis, is one of the few musical journals published 
in this country that is any credit to the art. Each number con- 
tains original articles of value and interest to musical people. 
If some of the sickly nonentities, which claim to be 'musical 
journals,' would pattern after the Review and at least give an 
occasional original article or idea, musical journalism would 
stand better with the general public. As it is, a person into 
whose hands some of the so called ' musical journals,' hap- 
pen to fall, will feel that 'musical journalism is a humbug, 
and very naturally. The real musical journals of America can 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, and the Review is one 
of them. Success to it." After a compliment of this sort, we 
have not the heart to complain of the reproduction in the same 
number, without credit, of ourlittle article on "How and where 
to buy pianos." The Musical World is now in its twentieth 
year and has seen more than a score of rivals fade and die. 
The fact of its continued prosperity is proof that both the 
business and the editorial managements have been capable 
and energetic. 

Herr Schai.kenbach is now, according to the Musical Stan- 
dard, giving the visitors to the Crystal Palace an opportunity 
of seeing to what a variety of purposes electricity may be ap"- 
plied . The agent he employs— his own invention— is desig- 
nated " the orchestre militaire or electro-moteur," and by means 
of it almost all the most modern developments of electri- 
city are applied to musical science and to much less eupho- 
nious uses. The invention, which about twenty years ago 
was shown in its original crude form to the EmperorLouis Na- 
poleon, and appears to have been receiving improvements 
ever since, is a combination of the organ, the harmonium, and 
the piano, and various percussion instruments employed to 
produce military and other effects are so placed under the 
hands of the performer that he can easily use them without any 
interruption to his playing. Thus at intervals round the front 
of the theatre gallery, different kinds of apparatus produced 
under the influence of keys or pedals the playing of musical 
bells, the blowing of a row of trumpets, the grating sound of 
a mitrailleuse in battle, the firing of pistols and guns, the rota- 
tion of an electric railway, the lunar lighting up of clouds, 
and other phenomena. It would be difficult to decide whether 
the military or the orchestral effects are the more surprising. 

Wonders of Littleness.— Pliny and Elian relate that Myrme- 
cidos wrought out of ivory a chariot, with four wheels and 
four horses, and a ship with all her tackling, both in so small a 
compass, that a bee could hide either with its wings. Nor 
should we doubt this, when we find it recorded in English his- 
tory, on less questionable authority, that in the twentieth year 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign a blacksmith of London, of the 
name of Mark Scaliot, made a lock of iron, steel, and brass, 
of eleven pieces, and a pipe key, all of which only weighed 
one grain. Scaliot also made a chain of gold, of forty-three links, 
which he fastened to the lock and key, and put it round the 
neck of a flea, which drew the whole with perfect ease. The 
chain, key, lock, and flea, altogether weighed but one grain 
and a half! 

Hadrianus Junius saw at Mechlin in Braebant, a cherry-stone 
cut into the form of a basket ; in it were fourteen pairs of dice, 
distinct, the spots and numbers of which were easily to be dis- 
cerned with a good eye. 

But still more extraordinary than this basket of dice, or any- 
thing we have yet mentioned, must have been a set of turnery 
shown at Rome, in the time of Pope Paul the Fifth, by one 
Shad of Mitelbrach, who had purchased it from the artist Os- 
waldus Norhingerus. It consisted of sixtien hundred dishes, 
which were perfect and complete in every part, yet so small 
and slender that the whole could be easily enclosed in a case 
fabricated in a peppercorn of the ordinary size ! The Pope is 
said to have himself counted them, but with the help of a pair 
spectacles, for they were so very small as to be almost invisi- 
ble to the naked eye. Although his holiness thus satisfied 
his own eyes of the fact, he did not, we are assured, require of 
those about him to subscribe to it on the credit of his "infalli- 
bility ; for he gave every one an opportunity of examining 
and judging for himself, and among the persons thus highly 
favored, particular reference is made to Gasper Schioppins, 
Johann Faber, a physician of Rome. 

Turrianus, of whose skill so many wonderful things are re- 
lated, is said to have fabricated iron mills, which moved of 
themselves, so minute in size, that a monk could carry one in 
his sleeve ; and yet it was powerful enough to grind in a single 
day, grain enough for the consumption of eight men. 



SEND SIX CENTS FOR POSTAGE 

For the magnificently illustrated catalogue of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

It presents very plainly their beautiful goods and 

You will be surprised to learn at what 

Low Prices they sell them. 
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To accommodate a large number of buyers we will, 
until further notice, sell new pianos on payments of 
$10 to $25 per month to suit purchaser. Our stock is 
carefully selected and contains latest improved 
pianos of all grades, from medium to the best, in all 
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styles of Squares, Uprights, Cabinet Grands, Parlor 
Grands, and Concert Grands, from the factories of 
DECKER BROS., CHICKERING, HAINES, STORY 
& CAMP, MATHUSHEK, FISCHER AND OTHERS, 
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giving a variety to select from that can not be found 
in any other house in the country. 

Every instrument warranted. Catalogues mailed 
on application. 
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PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY, 



700 Harrison Avenue, from Canton to Brooklyn Street, 



BOSTON, MASS. 



2v£a,».-u.£act-u.rers ox 
SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND, AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 
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Every instrument Fully Warranted. 



RICHMOND. INDIANA. 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, SOLE IMPORTER 



FIFTEEN TEAMS OF SUCCESS. 



V 



NICHOLAS LEBRUN, 

UinufMtanr, Importer, and Jobbar la 

Musical Instruments 

And Musical Merchandise, 
207 SOUTH FIFTH STREET. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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SMITH AND JONES. 



Smith— Jones, my boy, I'm mighty glad to meet you! I've 
been looking for you a week back. 
Jones— A weak back! My back's not weak; what do you 

TJlGftlJ. '^ 

Smith— l know your back's not weak ; the seat of your weak- 
ness is higher up— I say I've been looking for you in every 
imaginable place for the past week without finding you. 

Jones— Well, what did you want with me? 

Smith— I've a new idea and there's money in it! 

Jones— Its not like your purse, then. « » 

Smith— No, nor yours either, more's the pity! 

Jones— '"Tis true 'tis pitv and pity 'tis ;'tis true." But now 
noble Smith, arise and impart to thy servant thy auriferous 

Smith— The St. Louis Fair takes place next week and the Fair 
Association will want some judges to pass upon the relative 
merits of the pianos and organs exhibited and I think we can 
get in as judges. 

Jones— What do we know about pianos ? 

Smith— Well, dont I play the ocarina and the orgumette and 
don't vou play the flageolet? 

Jones— The what-eo-let? 

Smith— No the flageolet! 

Jones— Ah yes, yes, years ago I used to— years ago— but what 
has that to do with pianos ? 

Smith— Well you are stupid, unusually stupid, even for you 
Is not music music and are not musical instruments musical 
instruments! I consider myself a judge! 

Jones— Vf ell, if you'll do, so will I, I'm sure. Now, Judge 
Smith, tell me where the money comes in ! 

Smith— We're two -that will be a majority of the committee. 
You must agree with me in all things— I'll get the cash— don t 

^ Joneg—1 see— I see— you' re deuced smart Smith ! But will you 
divvy fairly? 
Smith— Of course, my noble pal. 

JoYlpe It's & HO ' 

Smith-l've our report all ready-all but putting in the name 
of the winner-but mind, that blank will not be a blank in .the 
tittle lottery we shall soon d raw. 

Note —An expectant world will not breathe easy until it has 
heard the decision of the great judges, Smith and Jones. 



TEN FIRST PREMIUMS. 



OF THE 

CELEBRATED 'ROUGH DIAMOND' 

ITALIAN STRINGS 

FOB VIOLIN, QUITAB, BANJO, CELLO, AND 

DOUBLE BASS, 
And of the "NE PLUS ULTRA" GERMAN ACCORDION. 

Bands supplied and instruments repaired at lowest figures. 
Dealers supplied at New York figures. Sample orders solicited. 
Jean White's and Howe's entire catalogues in stock at pub- 
lishers' prices. Largest and best stock west of the Mississippi. 
Ten assorted samples of " Rough Diamond " violin, guitar, or 
banjo strings mailed upon receipt of $1.00 



FIFTEEN HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT FREE 

On receipt of six cents for postage, comprising 

Diamonds, Watches, 

Albums, Pocket Books, 

Vases, Clocks, 

Music Boxes, Scissors, 

Jewelry, Lamps, 

Solid Silver and Silver Plated Ware. 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 

The most magnificent Jewelry catalogue ever issued. 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

You will be surprised to see how low the prices are. 



DO YOU WISH TO riUY A FINE 

Silver Plated Caster, 

Silver Plated Butter Dish, 

Silver Plated Knife. 

Silver Plated Ice Pitcher, 

Silver Plated Cup, 

Silver Plated Goblet, 

Silver Plated Cake Stand, 

Silver Plated Berry Bowl, 

Silver Plated Tea Set? 

I r so it will pay you to send six cents for postage for the mag- 
nificently illustrated catalogue of the 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 

Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo., 

And learn at what low prices they sell the beautiful goods 
there illustrated. 



DO YOU WISH TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 

Weddings, Invitations and Anniversary, 
Precious Stones, Significance and Co-responding Months. 
Watches, Gold, Silver and Nickel? 
What Shall 1 Buy for a Present? 
Solid Silver Ware, its Value and Beauty, 
Silver Plated Ware, its Beautiful Forms and Quality. 
And numerous other interesting subjects? 
Then send six cents for POBTAGE.and receive free, the mag- 
nificently illustrated catalogue, (1,500 illustrations,) of the 
MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO., 
Fourth and Locust Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

It -will be a revelation to you to learn at what remarkably low 
"prTces this'great house sells its fine goods. 
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I5LIIL.C3rE3JNr ? 

MANUFACTURER OF 

Church and Parlor Pipe rgans, 

Office and Factory: 639 & 641 Summit Ave., 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Tuning and Repairing done at short notice. Drawings, Specifl 

cations and Prices furnished free on application. 



C. F. ZIMMERMANN'S 

MUSIC HOUSE, 

238 IM. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa., 

—Makes a Specialty of All Kinds of— 

Strings and Musical Merchandise 

Generally, Concertinas, Accordions, Violins, 
Guitars, Zithers, Etc., Etc. 

I call special attention to my own manufacture of Drums 
Banjos, Tambourines, Flutes, Fifes, and Brass Band InstruSs 
a J^ p T rletor of flve P^ents and publisher of ZimmeSS 
Self-Instructor for Concertina and Accordion 

livery one should see Zimmermann's Patent Piano Tv 
3TRU0TOR teaching this instrument by FIGURES-the great- 
Bst production of the age. B l 

Send for circulars and learn the prices of my goods, which 
defy competition. ' * ' WUH ' U 

49-Dealers will lind it to their advantage to make mv ac 
Quamtance. y ao 



JACOB OHRIST, 
NO. 19 S. FIFTH STKEET, Temple Building, 

MERCHANT" TAILOR 

NEAR SOUTHERN HOTEL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

DUESS COATS AND EVENING SUITS A SPECIALTY 




TONY FAUST'S OYSTERgHOUSE 

as '■■f f * iiTt,,tj.,i.jjLiiiiiM ... HI 



VITT HUSS, 

Manufacturer of and Dealer in 



203 SO TJTH FIFTH STREET, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 





PIANO FACTOBY, 

Grand, Square, and Upright Piano-Fortes. 

These Instruments have been before the Public lor nearly fifty years, and upon their 
excellence alone have attained an unpurchased pre-eminence, which establishes them as 
unequaled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. Every Piano fully War- 
ranted for five years. Prices greatly reduced. Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists 
promptly furnished on application. 

WM. KISTA.BE & CO., 

Ill Fifth Avenue, Hew York. 204 & 206 W, Baltimore Si, Baltimore, 



READ & THOMPSON, Wholesale and Retail Dealers for tie KNABE PIANO, 

208 & 2ION. FIFTH STREET, ST. LOUIS. MO. 



MILAN, 

1881. 

PARIS, 

NORWAY, 

SWEDEN, 

1878. 
PHILAD'A, 

1876. 

SANTIAGO, 

1875. 

VIENNA, 

1873. 
PARIS, 

1867. 



I T -A- UL. "3T — 1881- 

AT THE GREAT 

ITALIAN INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, 
MILAN, 1881, 



MASON & HAMLIN 

CABINET ORGANS 



WERE AWARDED THE 



GfirfJVD SILVER MEDAL, 

being the ONLY HIGHEST AWARD in this Department, to any instru- 
ments of this class, European or American. 

The MASON" & HAMLIN CO. value this extraordinary honor the 
more highly because it comes from a very musical country, where 
discrimination in regard to the merits of musical instruments may be 
supposed to be most accurate. 



A.T A.XjL THE GUtES-A-l* 

WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITIONS 

For Fourteen Year* these Organs have received the 

ZE3I I G- IK IE S T HONORS, 

Being the only American Organs which have received such at any. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 



Duringthe year just closed, thi3 company have introduced 
improvements of greater value than in any similar period 
since" the" introduction of the American Organ oy them, twenty years since. 



are now received from their factories daily, surpassing 
in capacity and excellence anything which has before 



FIPPANT CTYIFQ 

been produced, and certainly worthy to be ranked with the very "finest musical instru- 
ments in the world. They are in cases of solid black walnut, mahogany, cherry, 
ash, ebonized, etc., and are at net cash prices, $240, $330, $360, $390, $480, $670, $750, $840 and 
$900. 

n n D II I A D CTVICC including, also, the most valuable of the recent improve- 
rUrULAn O 1 L L O , ments, and adapted to all uses, public and private, in 
plain and elegant cases, are at $22, $30, $67, $66, $72, $84, $90, $93, $99, $102. $105 to $200 and up. 
r 1 C V DIVUCUTC These organs are not only sold for cash, but also for 

L A O I I A I IVt L ll I u ■ easy payments, or will be rented until rent pays for an 
organ. . . j. „ •, 

A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, sajra.*SK*ft 

ing MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED STYLES OF ORGANS, with net price lists and 
circulars, will be sent free to any one desiring them. Certainly no one should buy or rent any 
organ without having seen these circulars, which contain much useful information about organs. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

154 Tremont Street. BOSTON : 46 E. 14th Street (Union So..). NEW YOKE; 143 Wabash At.. CH AGO. 



CHICKERING&SONS' 



GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 



IJkW@~W@mTM 









65,000= 



SOLD SINCE APRIL 1st, 1833. 

The use of the Chickering Pianos by the greatest Pianists, Art Critics and Amateurs, 
has given to the Chickering Pianos an universal prestige and reputation far above all 
other Pianos manufactured in this country or Europe. The overwhelming verdict of the 
very highest art talent, including Dr. Franz Liszt, Gottschalk, Dr. Hans Von Bulow, 
Louis Plaidy, Stephen Heller, Carl Reinecke, Marmontel, Arabella Goddard, and hundreds 
of other masters of the art, places the Chickering Pianos of to-day at the head of the entire 
list of Pianos made in the world. 



Illustrated Catalogues and price Lists mailed on application to 

CHICKEKING & SONS' 

Cor. 18th Street and 5th Ave. 

Chickering Hall New York, or 156 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 



TIHIIE 

EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 



(ESTABLISHED IN 1849) 




—MANUFACTURERS of— 



SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 



»_. « ;, 



Warerooms— 159 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 



